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'TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


EARL TEMPLE, 


Mx Lox, 


HE glories of Mr. P1iTT's admini- 
ſtration are the ſucceſſes of the war, 
conducted under his auſpices, ac- 
cCompliſhed by the wiſdom of his 
plans, and the intrepidity inſpired by bis ſpirit. 
They will ſhine in the annals of England be- 
yond the luſtre of former ages. They will be 
eternal monuments of his amazing genius, re- 
ſolution and ſagacity. They will prove him 
not only the boldeſt, but the wiſcſt mi- 
niſter England ever ſaw. To enumerate the 
objects of our praiſe would be to recapitulate 
ä the 


[iv ] „ 
the tranſactions of his adminiſtration. Such 


a recapitulation is attempted in the following 
ſheets ; but in a manner, I fear, ſo inadequate 
to the theme, that the work muſt derive its 


only merit from its ſubject. Mr. PiTT's beſt 
hiſtorical eulogium will be the plaineſt truth; 


nor can faction or artifice ſully the luſtre of his 
eminent ſervices. A whole people are neither 


to be bribed or impoſed upon. Envy may re- 


vile, and ſelf. intereſt may ſeek to blacken; 


but his Fame, in ſpite of every effort to blaſt 
it, in ſpite of all the aſfaults of low and little 
minds, will flouriſh while this kingdom or its 


language ſhall endure. He raiſed the power 


and grandeur of England to the higheſt ſum- 


mit of glory and reſpect ; he confounded and 
| defeated her enemies in every quarter of the 
world; he ſtrictly adhered to the letter of her 


engagements abroad, and he effected and pre- 


ſerved unanimity at home. The people daily 
teſtify their high ſenſe of his many eminent ſer- 


vices, and diſtinguiſh him with an affection 


that does honour to their nn. 


By the war carried on during his adminiſtra- 


tion, we gained all the French ſettlements and 
towns on the continent in the Eaſt-Indies; Se- 
negal and Goree in Africa; Cape Breton and 

St. John's, by which we extirpated the French 
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from the fiſhery ; all Canada, Guadalupe, Mar- 


tinico, Mariegalante, Deſirade, and the neutral 
iſlands, in America; baffled the mighty efforts 
of France in Europe; inſulted and ſtripped her 


coaſts ; burned her ſhipping ; ruined her navy 
by repeated victories ; blocked up her har- 


bours; almoſt annihilated her trade; took Bel- 
leiſle, and reduced her to bankruptcy. By 
the peace, which ſucceeded theſe moſt glorious 


conqueſts, we reſtored every thing in the Eaſt- 
Indies; Goree in Africa; granted the French 


an almoſt unlimited fiſhery in America; and 


for the loſs of Cape Breton and St. John's, 
which were diſmantled, we gave them the 
lands of St. Peter and Miquelon, which ano- 


ther French king may fortify at pleaſure ; we 


reſtored alſo Belleiſle, Guadalupe, Martinico, 


Mariegalante, and Deſirade, together with St. 


Lucia, the only valuable neutral iſland. Other 
conqueſts were made in conſequence of his 
plans, and they were reſtored alſo. Could our 


enemies have required more? Ought they to 


have hoped for ſo much: What then did Eng- 
land gain by the honeſty, the vigilance and 


wiſdom of Mr. PiTT; the expence of many 


millions, and the loſs of many thouſands of 
brave men ?—Canada, an almoit barren pro- 
vince; Florida, a ſandy deſert; Senegal, which, 

without 
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without Goree, does not in the leaſt injure the 
French ſlave trade; three of the neutral 


iſlands, which are ſcarce worth our peopling 3 


Granada, which is too unwholeſome to live 


in; and the Grenadines, which no nation ever 


thought worth poſſeſſing. O may the conditions 
of fuch à peace be engraved on the tomb flones of 


its evoifers! * 


When Mr. PiTT had reduced the French to 


their laſt reſource, and had obliged them to ſeek 
refuge in the aſſiſtance of another ſtate ; when 
by his maſterly penetration he diſcovered the 
joint deſign, and would have effectually fruſ- 
trated it by a timely and vigorous exertion of 
our national power, he was oppoſed in ſo ſalu- 


tary and neceſſary a meaſure. Events ſoon juſti- 


fied the counſels which he gave. But as he had 


no other motive than the welfare of his country, 


and finding he could not promote that by ſuch 
meaſures as he was convinced were right, he 


ſtruggled not for a continuance of employment, 


but bravely and peaceably reſigned. Your Lox p- 


SHIP accompanied him. Both departed from 
the helm of ſtate, not like the factious leaders 
of a party, but the ſtaunch and glorious friends 
of your country's honour and intereſt, and as 


ſuch 
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ſuch have, if poſſible, become more firmly ri- 


vetted in the affections of an uncorrupted people. 


Mr. P1TT's, and your LoxDpsnie's reſigna- 


tions, were ſoon followed by thoſe of the moſt 
worthy friends to this conſtitution, who in com- 
mon are ſharers of public veneration, and are 
conſidered as the advocates of Engliſh intereſts 
and Engliſh liberty. They have been emi- 


nently diſtinguiſhed, as well by effecting the 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION in 1688, which re- 


ſcued this nation from popery, tyranny and 


ſlavery; as by eſtabliſhing and zealouſly ſup- 
porting the illuſtrious Housg o Hanover 
on the throne of theſe realms, againſt the de- 
fizns and the efforts of the Tories, the Scots, 
and their Pretender. They have continued in 


the ſame conſiſtent conduct, juſtifying and 
eſpouſing the intereſts and liberties of the peo- 


ple, and ſupporting the true dignity and honour 


of the crown. They defeated the wicked re- 


bellions of a faithleſs tribe in 1715 and 1745, 
and brought ſome of the inſtruments in them 
to their deſerved puniſhment. * They never 
* flatter a king with more independency and 
* prerogative than 1s really his due ;—they 
* ſooner chuſe to retire.” Their principles are 
ſteadineſs and uniformity in the defence of con- 


ſtitutional liberty, always valuing and reſpect- 
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ing the voice of the people. The conduct of 


their enemies I need not remark upon. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that though Marlborough 
and Godolphin were ſtripped of their power, 


they are flill revered for their great and immor- 
tal ſervices. Faction, it is true, might veil their 
reputation for @ day, but the 6LoRIOUs vicTo- 
' RIES of one, and the UPRIGHT ApMINISTRA- 
ION of the other, could ever be effaced, and 


the more they were attempted, the more they 


ſhone with refu'gent luſtre ; while Harley and 


Bolingbroke, thoſe heads of a faction and a 


Tory miniſtry, are only remembered from being 


impeached of high treaſon. 
1am, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient humble Servant, 


* JOUN ALMON. 
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Mr. 7 I T Ts Adminiſtration. ; 


C HERE is no period in our hiftory 
more intereſting than Mr. Pitt's admi- 
niſtration; nor any that has been more 


glorious. It exhibits an unparall-lled 
ſeries of furprifing events; a wonderful and ex- 
tenſive ſcene of victory and ſucceſs; an amazing 


{ view of miniſterial abilities and penetration ; a fall 


exertion of all the ſecret ſprings of action, in both 
offenſive and political meaſures z an indefatigable 
attachment to buſineſs, prompted and guided by 
the ſtricteſt principles of duty, honour and integ- 
rity z and a patriotic zeal, that diffuſed a noble 
thirſt for glory and conqueſt wherever the Britiſh 
arms adventured.— This is the public opinion; the 
opinion of all candid and independent men, who 
are not attached to any party, nor have any in- 
tereſt to gratify ; but ſpeak their ſentiments as na- 
turally ariſing from a reflection of the many ſer- 


I vices _ nation has received during his admini- 


Servant, 


ALMON. | 


"He was early inſtructed in a political and virtuous 


knowledge of the principles and bleſſings of this 
I conſtitution ; and it was ſoon diſcovered, that his 

abilities for the management of government were 
of ſuch a nature, as to make his aſſiſtance neceſ- 


ſary; but his eſtate at that time did but barely qua- 
J him to hold a ſeat in the houſe of commons. 


B His 
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His friends procured him a commiſſion in the army, 
and he was appointed a cornet of horſe, which poſt 


he held, till having in 1737 ſupported a motion in 


the houſe of commons for augmenting the Prince 
of Wales's ſalary, he was diſmiſſed; or, as he him- 


felf hath termed it, © corruption ſtood ſo low 


« as to take che ſtandard out of the hands of a 
„ cornet.” Being diveſted of public pay, he vir- 


tuouſly circumſcribed his expences within the limits 
of his income; for being deſcended from a good 


family, and allied to feveral noble ones, he thought 
it incumbent to preſerve the luſtre derived from 
both. In private he was frugal, temperate, honeſt, 
fincere and benevolent ; he held luxury and parade 
in contempt, and he ſet himſelf in oppoſition to the 


degenerate manners of the times. In public, where 


is to be found his more ſubſtantial praiſe, he was 
naturally free, brave and uncorrupt, diſtinguiſhed 
by his regard for religion, honour, and his country. 
If it ſhould be aſked, how can ſuch a man have 
enemies ? it will be anſwered, the honeſt and well- 
meaning part of the nation are not his enemies : 


he is only obnoxious to certain callous hearts, who 
cannot withſtand the force of truth. His ſpirit and 


abilities engaged him to revenge the unconſtitutional 
inſult offered to the liberties of his country, through 
his perſon. In thoſe corrupt and daſtardly times he 
ſtood up with the few that were inſpired by virtue, 
and poured forth ſuch torrents of eloquence and 
patriotiſm, as ſtruck dumb the tongues of thoſe in- 
firumenta regni, thoſe tools of ſtate, who had en- 
gaged to oppoſe the genius of Britain. By ſuch 
powers having rendered himſelf particular and re- 
markable, it was conſidered and adviſed as a prudent 
meaſure, to bring over, or at leaſt filence, ſuch an 
orator ; and to have the external affection of em- 
ploying men of undoubted honeſty and abilities: 
op therefore 


the 
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therefore he was at that critical period (1746) when 


the two brothers and their coadjutors reſumed their 


places, appointed vice- treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon 


after pay-maſter general of the forces, and ſworn a 


privy-counſellor. In his office of pay-maſter he was 


ſtill governed by his inflexible integrity, his ſteady 


and uniform adherence to honour and honeſty ; he 
refuſed certain gratuities common to his poſt, and 
he introduced a great reformation into it: even his 
warmeſt enemies do to this day acknowledge HE E- 
 HAVED UNCORRUPTLY IN OFFICE. It was by theſe 
acts of ſtrict juſtice and virtue, that he acquired an 
unparai'ziled popularity, and an unlimited confi- 
dence ; and hence he was adored by the honeſt and 


unprejudiced part of the nation. 


The temporary peace of Aix la Chapelle was 


ſoon followed by a renewal of the war, which was 
both unſkilfully and unſucceſsfully conducted till 


1755) Sir Thomas Robinſon refigned his poſt of 
ſecretary of ſtate, his late majeſty appointed Mr. 
Fox, who was then ſecretary at war, to ſucceed him. 
It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt never 
agreed in any thing but in oppoſing Sir Thomas; 
therefore, upon Mr. Fox's promotion, Mr. Pitt 


reſigned his office of pay-maſter general, not chu- 


ſing to ſerve when his antagoniſt was put over his 
head &; indeed it would have been next to a miracle, 


if his majeſty kad called in Mr. Pitt, who had ſo 
often, ſo long, and ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the fa- 


vourite meaſures of the court. On theſe altera- 
tions in the miniſtry, parties became inſtantly in- 
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* This reſignation has been thus accounted for by one of 
his friends :—*< He relinquiſhed this ſubordinate power, rather 
< than co-operate with weak or wicked men, in ichemes pre- 
judicial to the common intereſts of his country.“ 
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period we are going to treat of. When (in 
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flamed, and much altercation enſued. In ſuch & 
ſyſtem of politics as was preſerved throughout the 

late reign, it was impoſſible that G. eat Britain ſhould 
enter into a war with France in which Hanover 


would not become connected: thereiore the mini- 
ſtry ſer about framing continential alliances for the 
preſervation of that electorate: they made a treaty 


with Ruſſia ; but the King of Pruſſia maniteſting 
a diſlike to it, another was ma''e with him, and the 

former rendered void. Here the facdetion of the 
German war was laid; a war with which the ene- 


mies of Mr. Putt have endeavoured to wound his 
reputation, by making it chargeable upon him; 
but candid men will conſider, that he cannot be 
blamed with doing what was done before he came 


Into the adminiſtration #. This treaty with Pruſſia 
| was ſigned on the 16th of January 1756, and Mr. 
Pitt did not come into the adminiſtration till De- 


cember following. The ſcheme of politics was even 
affixed, the conditions determined, the plan of 


operations laid down, and the houſe of commons 


firſt granted a million, and then 20, ooo I. in con- 


ſequence of this treaty, ſix months before Mr. Pitt 
became ſecretary of ſtate. 


The kingdom by miſmanagement was ſoon 


brought into a ſtate of danger, and the French 
threatened to invade it. As all was in confuſion, 
diviſion and anarchy, a body of troops from Han- 


over and Heſſe were imported from the continent, 
to protect a kingdom, that had formerly ſtruck ter- 


ror into, and commanded reſpect from, almoſt every 
potentate in the univerſe; but now was ſo degenera- 
ted and diſpirited by a ſew years vicious manners and 


principles among its leaders, as to call in foreign 


5 At che * of theſe foreigners reſent- 


®* Vide Appendix, 


ment 
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ment ſeemed to rouze, and all eyes ſtared with in- 
dignation. The inhabitants cf this iſland, whe 
are naturally brave, warm and impetuous, reflected 
with horror on their preſent daitardly condition, 
when compa ed with the glorious deeds performed 
by their anceſtors ; they exclaimed loudly and bit- 
terly againſt connexions with the continent, and 
ſpared not thoſe who had oppoſed the ſcheme of a 
national militia, which wouis nave ſaved them from 

this diſgrace. M. Legge, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, having declared againſt continential con- 
nexions made for the defence of Hanover, was dif- 
miſſ-d from bis office. In the midſt of this exaſ. 
peration news wa brought of the iſland of Minorca, 
in the Mediterranean, bring lot, and the fort of 
Oſwego in America. The flame of diſcontent now 
became general, and every country, and every cor- 
ner of the kingdom, echoed with complaints againſt 
the miniſtry, who ſaw they could not oppoſe, and 
therefore dreaded the vengeance of an injured people. 
At the ſame time many of the cities and incorpo- 
rated towns in the kingdom ſent inſtructions to 
their repreſentatives againſt the approaching ſeſ- 
fion : thoſe from the city of London the reader will 
ſee in the nutes; they are not unworthy his no- 

tice, as they will convey a ſtrong idea of the ſpirit 
of the times 
| Mr. 
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* 7 v/truftions from the city of London to their Repre/entaticues 

in Parliament. 

To the Right Hon. Slingſby Bethell, Eſq; lord mayor; Sir 
John Barnard, Kant. Sir Robert Ladbroke, Knt. and Wil- 
ham Beckford, Eſq; CY 

We the lord-mayor, aldermen and commons of the city 

of London in common council aſſembled, juſtly alarmed at 

* thecritical and unhappy ſituation of theſe kingdoms, do moſt 

* earneſtly call you, our repreſentatives, to exert your utmoſt - 


ability 
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Mr. F. by ſome conſidered as the ſuperſtructure of 


his m · reſigned near Ine latter end of October 


„ ability towards procuring a crit and impartial parliamentary 
% enquiry into the cauſes of tneſe national calamities. 

« An almoſt total neglect of our important fortreſſes in the 
4 Mediterranean: of ſuch ineſtimable conſequence do the trade 


4 and power of theſe kingdoms, and the permitted abſence of 


4 their principal oficers many months after the commencement 
4 of hoſtilities, the actual loſs of Minorca, and appatent dan- 
<c ger of Gibraltar, are circumſtances which fill us with amaze- 
4 ment and concern; but when we reflect on the great prepa: 
„ rations for, and embarkations of, troops and artillery, n 


e tranſport, r troops beyond their ordinary compliment, and 
« this at a time when our naval force Was confeſſedly ſuperior 
e to the enemy's. | | 

« The cruelties ſuffered, and che loſſes ſtained by our fel- 
« low ſubjects in North-America, having long called for re- 
ec dreſs, whullt che miſmanagements in the attempts for their 
ce ſupport, and the untimely ard unequal ſuccours ſent to cheir 


« relief, have only ſerved to render che Britiſh name contemp- 


« vours for detecting all thoſe, Who by treachery or miſconduct 
« have contributed to thoſe great aiftreſſes, his majeſty having 
ce been gracioully pleaſed ro aſſure us, that he will not fail to 
4 do jullice upon any perſons, who ſhall have been wanting in 
4 their duty to him or their country. 


« che more anxious to recommend to Jour particular care anc 


4 attention, as ever) apprehenſion of danger has ü 
« xeaſon for encrcaſing wee number of our re forces, 1 
«« £ 
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the buſineſs of the nation was at an entire ſtand : 
for to chuſe a miniſtry was a difficult matter in this 
time of diviſion and diſcontent. The chiefs of the 
party, by whoſe mancevres the former miniſtry 
were diſplaced, at length ſucceeded to employment. 
The loud and unanimous voice of the nation point- 
ed them out; and the neceſſity of managing affairs 


better called them into action. On the 4th of De- 
cember Mr. Pitt was appointed ſecretary of ſtate 


« for the introduction of foreign mercenaries ; the expence gf 
« which is inſupportable: we therefore truſt that you will 


_ « purſue this meaſure before you conſent to the grant of ſap- 


« plies, experience having convinced us, that your laudable 
« endeavours afterwards may prove fruitleſs. 


„At all events we recommend it to you to oppoſe the con- 


* tinuance of any foreign troops within the kingdom; a cir- 
_< cumſtance which muſt ever be confidered as a reproach to the 


, loyalty, courage and ability of this nation. 
« We alſo hope that you will endeavour to limit the number 
« of placemen and penſioners ſo remarkably encreaſed, and at 


a proper ſeaſon to reſtore triennial parliaments, as we con- 


« ceive it the only means to obtain a free repreſentative of the 
6 people. | 
«« The immenſe ſums ſo chearfully paid, when almoſt every 


«© meaſure reflects national diſgrace, call upon you firiftly to 
_ < enquire into their application; and we truſt, that you will 
e carefully watch and endeavour to prevent all unnatural con- 


« nexions on the continent, in order to preſerve the indepen- 
* dancy of theſe kingdoms. 

By rendering theſe neceflary ſervices to your king and 
& country, you will give his majeſty the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of 
« your duty and affection, and moſt effectually ſecure to his 


_ « government obedience and reſpect. 


At the-ſame time we defire you thus publicly to accept 
our molt prateful acknowledgments of your paſt conduct in 
44 parliament, and enjoin you at all times to hold facred and 
« inviolable the act made for eſtabliſhing his majeſty's right to 


_ < the crown of theſe realms, and ſecuring the rights and li- 


* berties of the ſubject; and that you oppoſe every meaſure 
« tending to weaken that compact, which, under the divine 
& providence, will ever prove the beſt ſecurity to his majeſtys 
* ſacred perſon, and the ſucceſſion in his illuſtrious houſe.” 
| in 
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za the room of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Legge was re: 


placed in his former ſtation, and other promotions 
were made conſiſtent with the ſame intereſt; but 
ſtill theſe chiefs declared againſt continental mea- 
ſures and miniſterial jobs: upon which they were 


repreſented to the ſovereign as diſloyal, obſtinate, 


imperious and ignorant. It is true, they were honeſt 
enough and bold enough to pronounce their ſenti- 


ments freely on every occaſion without fear or diſ- 


fimulation. Such intrepidity no doubt gave great 


offence; but Mr. Pitt aimed at bringing the voice 


of the people to the ear of his ſovereign, whom 
he knew had been miſled, and who unfortunately 
was ſurrounded by a weak and worthleſs crew, 
who only conſulted the ſelfiſh paſſions of private. 
avarice and ambition, and were therefore blacken- 
ed with the curſes of the whole nation. Although 
theſe promotions quieted the minds of the people, 
yet every one who knew any thing of the ſtrength, 
connections, and intereſt of the new miniſters, 
expected but little from them. The parliament 
had been modelled by Mr. Pelham, and although 


he died before the elections commenced, yet his 


plan was followed : by this plan Mr. Pitt and his 
friends made but a ſmall party in that aſſembly, 
and the reſt, in conſequence of ——, were his op- 
ponents ; therefore here they were to expect every 
check and oppoſition, that could embarraſs or im- 


| pede their meaſures. In the houſe of lords their 


ſtate was the ſame. And at court much worſe : for 
having been forced into power by the voice of the 
prope, they were looked upon as intruders, who had, 
y their aſſumption, weakened and invaded the 
rogative of the crown. While this continued 


to be the caſe, the buſineſs of the nation in their 
hands could never be executed without _— 


great cabals: however they carried one point wi 
ſurprizing 
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ſurprizing reſolution, that of a national militia. 


Thoſe who would have oppoſed it were affraid, as 


the object was tCo popular to be encountered at fo 
critical a time, even by the moſt inveterate enemies 


of the new miniſters; therefore it was not intereſt, 


or favour, but a fear of the people, that ſuffered a 
few patriots, in the midſt of a violent faction, to 
execute ſo bold a ſtep. It could not be aſſerted by 


thoſe who were againſt this ſalutary meaſure, that 


an Engliſh militia was dangerous as in former times, 
becauſe there were now no miſchievous leaders of 
influence to unite the people in ſeditious purpoſes 
nor was it believed or ſuſpected, that there were any 
enemies to the reigning family in the kingdom; 


therefore, not having any arguments to offer, they 


were conſtrained to be ſilent, and vote for a law to 
put arms into the hands of the people ; a meaſure 
they had always dreaded, as much as an enquiry 
into their own conduct. By thus arming the people 


for the defence of their own lands and liberties, it 


is eaſy to diſcover what were the intentions of the 
new adminiſtration ; they reſolved to act with vi- 
gour, and to exert the military ſtrength of the 
kingdom in annoying the enemy abroad. The of- 
ficers of the army had been ſuffcred to abuſe their 


leiſure in dreſs, cards, tea, aud milliners ſhops : 


ſuch conduct among the braveſt men will in a ſhort 
time introduce effeminacy, deſtroy the ſtrength and 
vitals of a ſtate, and bring a train of evils which 
are ever fatal to the purpoſes of an army. They 


therefore reſolved to put the troops into actual fſer- 
vice at a diſtance from ſuch luxuries and debilities “. 


* Firſt they were intended to be employed againſt Louiſ- 
bourg, and a ſquadron of ſhips was equipped in the A 2 
ſeaſon, and the command deſigned for admiral Hawke ; but 
this expedition did not fail till it was too late, when another 
adminiſtration had been appoined, and the command of the 
ſhips given to admiral Holbourne. 


GC Every 


—— 
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1 Every man inftantly ſaw the benefits that would 
| ariſe from the wiſdom and prudence of Mr. Pitt's 
2dminiſtration, and all degrees of the kingdom, who 
had been ſunk in a miſerable ſtate of deſpondency, 
gave themſelves up to hope; thus while honour and 
honeſty ſeemed to deck the browsof the new fervants, 
a chearful dawn of ſpirit and joy revived in the 
X countenance of every individual. Three days pre- 
't ceding the choice of theſe miniſters, his majeſty 
gave orders for the return of the Hanoverians to 
Germany. He had early forcſcen that his German 
dominions would be attacked by France on account 
of his war with that power, and he therefore re- 
ſolved to form an army of obſervation in Weſt- 
phalia for the defence of thoſe dominions. For 
this purpoſe were thoſe troops ſent back to their 
own country; and ſoon after, his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland was appointed commander 
of that army. On the 17th of February 1757, 
his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons by Mr. Pitt, informing them of the for- 
midable preparations made by France, and as they 
were bent againſt his elefcral dominions, he con- 
fided in them to aſſiſt him in forming and main- 
taining an army of obſervation, and to enable him 
to fulfil his engagements with the king of Pruſſia; 
both of which they immediately complied with. 
Rut notwithſtanding this compliance, Mr. Pitt and 
his adherents ſtill continued to oppoſe the German 
war; upon which, and a falfe repreſentation of his 
patriotiſm and intentions, he was on the 5th of April 
commanded to reſign the ſeals of his office *. Some 
þ j | of the leaders of the late adminiſtration aſſumed 
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the reigns of government: the motives which im- 
ay them were, regret for Joſt power, emulation 
for fame, and ambition for rule. 
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Mr. Pitt during his ſhort adminiſtration diſpatch- 
ed a ſquadron to the Eaſt-Indies, under the com- 
mand of commodore Steevens; and another to 
Jamaica, under the command of admiral Coates: he 
likewiſe prepared a powerful ſupply for America, 
and it was ready to be ſent when he was diſmiſſed. 


In his adminiſtration the militia bill paſſed both 


houſes, and received the roya! aſſent ; he promored 
a parliamentary enquiry into the conduct of the late 
miniſtry, but it produced nothing; we before 


| hinted the model of the p—, and the reader who 


conſiders that will cafily find a key to this enquiry. 


His reſolution was ro employ the whole fleet of 


Britain ; and it was by this principle that he rivetted 


himſelf in the hearts of the people. On the naval 


commanders he knew he could depend, even in the 


moſt deſperate and hazardous enterprize; for their 


way of life and natural ferocity of manners ſecured 
them from luxury and effeminacy, and inſtilled 
into them a ſpirit of obligation to glory and their 
duty. The fleet is what may be called the natural 
ſtrength of theſe kingdoms; the ſame thirſt for 
conqueſt and fame reigns there as among the people 
at home, who are uncorrupted by a vicious practice 


_ of ſalſe principles and manners; ſuch as deſtroycd 


ancient Rome, and ſuch as had nearly brought 
Britain to the brink of ruin: therefore his reſolution 


to employ this great natural power gave infinite plea- 


ſure; but his reſignation deſtroyed the fondeſt hopes, 
and diſpirited the warmeſt hearts that Britain had to 
boaſt as her true friends. In a few days after 
Mr. Legge alfo reſigned his poſt of chancellor of 
the exchequer, and other offices were likewiſe 
vacated, Once more the kingdom was without a 
miniſtry, and again reſounded with complaints, 
that, in ſpight of the power and cunning of factiop. 
pierced the ears of the ſovereign. What was in- 


_ tended to diſgrace Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge turned 
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out the greateſt honour that could have been de- 


ſtowed upon them; for the people entertained ſuch 


a high eſteem of their virtues and abilitics, that they 


were proud to preſent them with the freedom of 
their icveral cities and corporations in boxes of 
gold, ſilver, or other valuable materials, accom- 
panied with elegant and patri tic addreſſes of thanks 


for their integrity and ſervices. A new board of 


admiralty was appointed, and the ear] of Win- 


chelſea placed at the head of it“; lord Mansfield 


ſucceedea Mr. Legge, but Mr. Pitt's office re- 
mained vacant. In a few days after, the duke of 


Cumberland ſet out for Germany; and admiral 


Holbourne failed tor America on the 8th of May, 
with a number of troops to be commanded by 
lord Loudon, who was already in America. 

During this confuſion and anarchy at home, the 


king of Pruſſia vigorouſly purſued his own war 


againſt the Auſtrians. In the year 1756 he Cefcated 


their army at Lowoſchutz. This was the firſt ac- 
tion that entitled him to-. the favour of the Engliſh : 
they ſaw him in vigour, activity, and ſucceſs, and 


became inſtantly enamoured with his poſſeſſion of 
theſe qualities. It is no wonder that they began 


to admire and extol his abilities and valour, ſince 
their own affairs teemed with diſgrace and ruin; 
they therefore naturally beheld and beſtowed their 


praiſes on him who acted with more wiſdom and 
good fortune; and as there was no proſpect of 
amendment at home, they as naturally began 
to wiſh, and even claim, an alliance with a power, 
that was every day exhibiting proofs of foreſight 
and bravery. They were in hopes that ſuch an 
example of ſpirit and victory would rouze their 
lethargic rulers from their beds of ſloth and pro- 
ſtirution. The treaty with Pruſſia that was al- 
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ready made, was a convention of neutrality for 
the defence of each others German dominions z but 
what the people now wiſh for, and publicly de- 
fired, was a treaty of alliance with that monarch, 
whereby his arms, in conſideration of a ſubſidy, 


might be brought againſt France; for during the 


war hitherto we had been loſers, and the repeated 
ſucceſſes of the french bid fair for wreſting all North 
America out of our hands; they therefore eagerly 
deſired the aſſiſtance of Prufſia, in order to find 


employ for the French arms at home. Thus the 


former adminiſtration not only laid the foundation 
of an alliance with PiuTa, but, by the ill ſucceſs 
of our affairs under their direction, ſo diſpirited 
the people, as to make chem call out for an alliance 
with that monarch, who had been hitherto attended 
with ſucceſs, in hopes that then they ſhould be at- 
tended with ſucceſs alſo. If the alliance, which was 
afterwards made in conſequence of this humour, 
proved prejudicial to the intereſts of Great-Britain, 
that prejudice ought to be charged upon thoſe 
who by their miſmanagement obliged the people 
in exaſperation to call tor ſuch alliance, as the only 
hope of retrieving the ill ſtate of their affairs. 

In April, 1757, a body of Pruffians, command- 
ed by Prince Charles of Bevern, defeated a corps of 
the Auſtrians at Richenberg, a paſs which opened 
his way into Bohemia; while the king of Pruſſia, 
with the main body of his army, entered that king- 
dom by another paſs, and purſued the Auſtrians 
to Prague, where he gained a complete victory 
over the whole army: he laid ſiege to that great 
city; but while his operations were carrying on, 
the fugitives of the enemy were collected and 
ſtrengthened with a conſiderable number of freſh 
troops, and put under the command of count Daun, 


who choſe ſuch a ſituation, as gave the king of 


Pruſſia much uneaſineſs. The king reſolved to diſ- 
| / lodge 


n 
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lodge him; but in n the attempt he met with ſuch a 
repulſe, as obliged him to abandon Prague, and 
retreat in the beſt manner he could into Saxony. 
The face of affairs having thus taken a new turn, 
the Ruſſians, Swedes, and Imperaliſts (or the ſtates 
of the empire) who were all confederates to anni- 
hilate the power of the king of Pruſſia, and had 
hitherto acted with languor, nov: began to march 
with vigour, and to prefs him hard on all fides. 
The world had ſome time ago ben alarmed with 
this confederacy againſt the houſe yy Brandenburgh; 
but the people of England, when dy jaw the ſtorm 
gather ſo faſt in or. ler to Jeft: oy r ung, began to 
pity and commileraie him in his r e and 
ſuch was their ſincere feelings for his diſtreſs. e 
nothing will be hazarded in Tayins „ I rhe alla 
had not been made, they would pe- ER 
made a voluntary ſubſcription for his relicf. This 
is an act of benevolence peculiar to the Eagliſh 
nation; they cannot bear to ſee any power in "dif. 
treſs, if at that time they have any connc ions 
with it, without e d beſtot ing their aid to 
alleviate its misfortunes. But the cafe cf Pruſſia, 
ſo far as it concerned England, was {ingularly af- 
fecting: the houſe of Auſtria, who had been for 
many years ſupported and protected by their gene- 
rous and compaſſionate aſſittance, had not only un- 
gratefully joined in league with France, at this time 
their declared enemy, but was the pi incipal of the 
confederacy formed to ſeize the Pruſſian domi- 
nions; therefore a paſſion of reſentment to ſuch in 
gratitude, as well as pity to the Pruſſian th, 
began now to inflame their breaſts. This was the 
ſtate of their humours, when the ſubſidary treaty 
with Pruſſia was made. 
With reſpect to the duke of Cumberland's army, 
the PR heads of party had declaimed fo ſtre- 
nuouſly 
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nuouſly againſt continental connexions, that, con- 
trary to the inclinations of the court, it was com- 
poſed entirely of Germans, who in number were 
ſo much inferior to the French army commanded 
by the marſhal D'Etrees, that his royal highneſs 
was obliged to retreat as the enemy advanced. 
The hopes that had been formed early in the year 
of acting at the proper ſeaſon with vigour againſt 
the enemy in America, began now to vaniſh. The 
plan for taking Louiſbourg had been communica- 
ted to the enemy, perhaps as ſoon as it was laid 
down in England. The importance of the place 
was ſufficient to ſtimulate the French miniſtry to 
immediately provide for its ſecurity : accordingly 
M. de Beaufremont failed from Breſt on the zoth 


of January with a ſquadron of nine ſhips, having 


on board a body of troops ; but as the harbour of 
Louiſbourg could not be free of the ice by the 
time he might be there, he was directed to ſteer for 
the Weſt-Indies, and reinforce their garriſons in 


that quarter, which he did, and arrived at Louiſ- 


bourgh on the 5th of June, from whence he ſent a a 
reinforcement of men and arms to Monſieur de 
Montcalm, who commanded the French rroops in 
Canada. About the beginning of April M. du 
Riveſt ſailed from Toulon with five ſhips, having 
alſo on board a number of troops, warlike ſtores 
and proviſions : he ſlipt through the gut of Gib- 
raltar after a ſmall encounter with admiral Saun- 
ders, and arrived at Louiſbourg on the 4th of June. 
On the 3d of May M. du Bots de la Mothe, with 
fourteen ſhips, having likewiſe on board a number 


of troops and preſents for the Indians, failed from 


Breſt, and arrived at Louiſbourg on the 29th of 
June. Such was the vigilance and prudence of 
the Freach ; while, on the other hand, the Eng- 
liſh under admiral Holbourne did not fail from 
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Cork till che 8th of: May, nor arrive at Halifax, 
the appointed place of rendezvous, till the gth of 
July.—Here it muſt be obſerved, that our fleet 
failing ſo late was the ſole cauſe of the diſaſters and 


' misfortunes, which befel us this year in America. 


Delays are always dangerous; but much more ſo, 
when they give the enemy an opportunity to coun- 
teract our ſchemes. 
Such was the diſconſolate face of affairs, when 


the general voice of an abuſed people rouzed the 


great into fear; even thoſe who had treated the ge- 
neral voice of the people with contempt, dreaded 


the rod of national vengeance; and therefore when 


the cries of injury became louder and louder every 
day from all parts of the Kingdom, they thought it 
high time to quit their gaming tables, and ſuffer a 
few honeſt, wiſe, and vigilant men, who had ſpirit 
enough to fave this country from the deſtruction 
into which the others were going to tumble it, to 
approach the throne. It will reflect eternal infamy 


on ſome characters, who at this time ſpoke and 


wrote againſt all principles of morality and virtue. 
Such men will never act honeſtly to their country or 
their ſovereign, who hold honour in ſo low an eſ- 
timation, and affert, that by the moſt baſe acts of 
corruption, villainy and deceit. a ſtate or common- 
wealth can only be managed. It is no wonder there- 
fore that the people were injured ; and it is no won- 
der that they cried aloud for redreſs, and vigorouſly 
ſupported a few, in whoſe honeſty, wiſdom, and 
integrity they could ſafely confide. Here were ex- 
hibited ſtrong proofs of the natural ſpirit of a brave 
and free people, who had been treated like ſlaves, 
as well by the moſt baſe acts as by the moſt abu- 
five language. Stipulated by theſe injuries and 
afironts, they forced well-meaning men into power. 
It is true ſuch conduct was preſumptuous; but be- 
ing 


(25) 


ing dictated by preſervation, it became noble and 


laudable, and it proved the moſt humiliating ſtroke 
to our enemies. It is a leſſon that ought to be pre- 
cious to princes, eſpecially of this iſland ; while 


| ſuch men were in power as the people diſapproved 


misfortune followed misfortune, and the nation was 
divided and diſtracted; but when ſuch men were em- 
ployed as they did approve, unanimity, vigour and 


ſucceſs crowned their efforts. Thus a king acting 


with his people is all power and glory; but without 


them he is nothing. It is true a king poſſeſſed of his 
kingdom cannot be ſaid to be deſerted, becauſe there 


are always ſome ſycophants, who will haunt his heels 


and his court; but theſe may be conſidered as ſo 


many wretches preying upon their country, becauſe 
they are in general men without any kind of good 
principle : what 1s here meant is the body of the 


people, for it is they who gave ſtrength to a king, 
compoſe his power, and give him his only ſub- - 


ſtantial praiſe ; and in return he ought always to 
act, and to chuſe his ſervants, for their general 


ſatis faction and welfare, 


The failings of a maſter, whoſe affections were 


naturally warped to his native country, were over- 


looked, when he condeſcended to receive his ſer- 


vants on the choice of his people; and even theſe 


ſervants, who had expoſed thoſe failings in all the 
glare of exaggeration, began to conſider of making 
a virtue of neceſſity, as ſoon as they were received 
into the royal favour ; that is, they reſolved to take 


ſuch meaſures as ſhould turn the local attachments 


of a maſter at leaſt to ſome advantage, in crder to 
profit by a channel that muſt inevitably be pur- 
ſued. On the 29th of June, 1757, Mr. Pitt was 


re: appointed ſecretary of ſtate ; and three days after 


the miniſtry was arranged in the following man- 
ner. The duke of Newcaſtle, firſt lord of the 
D trealury z 
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treaſury ; Mr. Legge, chancellor of the exches 
quer; lord Anſon, firſt lord of the admiralty ; 
Mr. Fox, paymaſter of the forces; and lord Tem- 


ple, lord privy ſeal. This was the only healing 


meaſure that could be purſued ; the parties them- 
ſelves were ſatisfied, and ſo were their numerous 
friends ; part of whom were put in offices of leſs 
importance. The miniſters condeſcended to an 
amicable capitulation in their ſeveral opinions, 
which they had violently puſhed in different ex- 
tremes; and from that moment the nation began 
to hope, the council to be unanimous, and ſpirit 
to revive among the people. It may be wondered 
how men who ſeemed ſo inflexibly oppoſite to each 
other, ſhould at length unite ; but it is beſt ac- 
counted for in the words of Sir William Temple; 
< Quarrels with the age and pretences of reform- 
< ing it, end commonly like the pains of a man 
in a little boat, who tugs at a rope that is faſt 
to a ſhip. It looks as if he meant to draw the 
ſhip to him; but the truth is, he draws himſelf 
to the ſhip, where he gets in, and does like the 
* reſt of the crew.” The application is obvious 
and juſt, and perhaps the alluſion may not be 
thought unpleaſant. Although this was the caſe, 
yet the people did not leſſen in their confidence in 
Mr. Pitt; they did not fear negle& where his vi- 
gilence and capacity were to be exerted; and as 
they knew he entertained an inveterate hatred to 
France, they truſted to his wiſdom for the mea- 
ſures to humble that power. The miniſtry was 
not only eſtabliſhed in outward form, by the happy 
arraiznment abovementioned, * but even in the 
hearts of men, as Bolingbroke ſays; by Mr. 


Pitt being allowed to be the principal director of 


affairs, without his aſſuming to become a premier. 
The genius of England ſeemed to riſe with the ad- 


„ 1757 
miniſtration, and a new ſoul diffuſed itſelt through- 
out all ranks of people ; whoſe hearts burned with 
reſentment to wipe out paſt diſgraces, to reſtore 
the glory, the honour, and the true character of 


their country. 


HERE his adminiſtration properly begins; 
what has hitherto been ſaid, may be conſidered as 
a deduction of the cauſes which gave birth to his 


power. It will be proper, before we proceed any 
further, to preface the remaining ſheets with ſome 


account of thoſe notions of government which 


were the ſource of all our future ſucceſſes. As he 


never could perceive ſuch a myſtery in politics, 
which has been long pretended, ſo he found the 
beſt policy to be conſulting the good of the com- 
munity, by purſuing ſhort, eaſy, honeſt, and law- 
ful means, which are certain, if directed by wil- 
dom and prudence, to obtain the beſt and ſafeſt 
end. The few miniſters who have trod 1a the 
plain direct road, have never failed gaining their 
point, and will be revered to all ages; whereas on 
the contrary, thoſe who have been noted for ſelfiſn 
views, for men of deep intrigue, and artful ma- 
naging of parties, ever going the fartheſt way 
about, and eternally involved in bye paths and in- 
tricate labyrinths of their own contrivance, have 
often brought the nation to the brink of ruin, and 
entailed indeliable infamy on themfelves. Theſe 


aſſertions are verified by facts; what facts perhaps 


it would be dangerous particularly to ſay. It is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that from the conduct of in- 
triguing miniſters national diſunion and diſcontent 


will proceed, and they will weaken the conſiſtency, 


the vigour, and expedition of all public meaſures. 


On the contrary, from the conduct of Mr. Pitt 


proceeded union joy and hope; which produced 
e D 2 happincls 
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happineſs and ſucceſs : affection in every enterprize, 
ariſing from a perfe& confidence in him impelled 
the mind to honourable aftion.—From this union 
every public and private advantage was derived; by 
it our commerce was enlarged, the ſtate ſtrengthen- 


ed, and the nation became powerful and reſpected. 
He who effected theſe, and eſtabliſhed virtue on 


the ruins of corruption, was juſtly entitled to the 


court can beſtow. „ . 

Mr. Pitt did not at firſt acquieſce in the German 
war, but he reſolved on an expedition to the coaſt 
of France, that ſhould at once ſerve. both Ger- 
many and Britain. The ſcheme of a littoral war 
againſt France was undoubtedly a good one, ac- 
cording to the preſent ſyſtem of affairs. France 


had embarked in the quarrels of the empire, and 


was marching great armies to increaſe thoſe diſtur- 
bances; an attempt therefore to annoy her coaſt, 


and deſtroy her maritime ſtores, would ſerve Bri- 


tain, by annihilating her rival ſtrength; and ſerve 
Germany, by obliging her to keep her troops at 
home for the defence of her maritime places. 
Some few, who were againſt this kind of war, 
urged it was cowardly, weak, and immethodical ; 
but they were ſoon over-ruled by others, who aſ- 
ſerted, that it was no matter which way the enemy 
was annoyed, provided ſhe was but ſenſibly hurt. 
The Britiſh connexions in Germany, at this time, 
had need of ſuch aſſiſtance. The Auſtrians had 
penetrated into Saxony and Sileſia, had taken ſeve- 
ral ſtrong places, and defeated ſeveral of the Pruſ- 
ſian detachments. The Ruſſians had invaded Pruſ- 
ſia; the Swedes, Pomerania; the Imperialiſts and 
French, Saxony ; and the other French army had 
ſeized Embden, and other places of conſequence, 
and 
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and having united the detachments made from this 
army, they followed the duke of Cumberland over 


the Weſer, and defeated his army at Haſtenbec; 
his Royal Highne!+ finding the electorate no longer 
tenable againſt ſuch ſuperior numbers, retreated to 
Stade, where, under the mediation of Denmark, he 
obtained a ceſſation of hoſtilities ; and prevented 
his whole army being made priſoners, by agreeing 
to a convention of neutrality, which ordered his 


troops to be diſtiibuted into quarters of canton- 


ment. 5 55 
The convention was ſigned on the very day that 


the expedition fleet ict fail : the ſhips were com- 


manded by Sir Fdward Hawke, and the troops by 
Sir John Mordaunt; who, agrecable to their in- 
ſtructions, proceeded to Baſque road, in order to 

attack the town of Rochefort. A concurrence of 
evils fruſtrated this expedition: it will be hard to 
determine whether they were purpolely framed, or 
accidentally fell out. The French nation is {aid to 
have been alarmed by the troops lying on the Iſle 
of Wight ſome time before they ſailed, ahd by 
very good intelligence from England. Two days 
after the fleet made the enemy's land, the Viper 
loop was diſpatched from England, with the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Secretary Pitt to Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, and to Sir John Mordaunt, dated 
Whitehall, September 13, 1757, and received by 
them on board the Ramilies on the 22d day of 
September. e N 


3 
His Majeſty, by his ſecret inſtructions, dated 
the 5th day of Auguſt laſt, having directed the 


return of the fleet under your command, to- 


* gether with the land forces on board, © ſo as to 
be in England at, or about, as near as may be, 
| the 
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the end of September, unleſs the circumſtances 
of the ſhips and forces ſhall neceſſarily require 
their return ſooner;” © I am now to ſignify to 
you the king's pleaſure, that you do not con- 
ſider the abovementioned time, limited for your 
return, as intended, in any manner to affect, or 
interfere with the full execution of the firſt and 
principal object of the expedition, namely, 
Attempting, as far as ſhall be found practi- 
cable, a deſcent on the French coaſt, at or 
near Rochefort, in order to attack if practi- 
cable, and, by a vigorous impreſſion, force that 
place, and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt 
of your power, all ſhipping, docks, maga- 
zines, and arſenals, that ſhall be found there, 


and exert ſuch other efforts, as ſhall be judged 


moſt proper for annoying the enemy.“ And 
with regard to any other particular attempt, 
which, agreeably to your orders, you ſhall have 
commenced, and in the execution whereof you 


ſhall be actually engaged. it is alſo his majeſty's 


pleaſure that you do not deſiſt from, or break up 
the ſame, merely and folely on account of the 
time, limited for your return, by the inſtruc- 
tions abovementioned ; but that notwithſtand- 
ing the ſame, you do continue, with the fleet, 
during ſuch a farther number of days as may 
afford a competent time, for the completion of 
any operation under the above circumſtances ; 
after which you are to take care to return, with 
the fleet under your command, and the forces 
on board, in the manner directed þy your former 
I am, &c, 
«CW. Arr. 


It 
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It has been ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that this ſloop, 
or the Harwich man of war, which ſailed at the 
ſame time from Plymouth on the ſame deſtination, 
carried other diſpatches of a more ſecret nature, 
and ſaid to be utterly unknown to the miniſter. 

On the 23d of September the little iſle of Aix 
was taken. At the time this little conqueſt was 


made, it was expected the troops were to be imme- 


diately landed; but on the 2 5th the military officers 


reſolved in a council of war, that an attempt upon 


Rochefort was neither adviſeable nor practicable. 
On the 8th of October, after having moſt effectu- 


ally alarmed the French coaſt, it was reſolved to 


land at the mouth of the river Charente, and at 
12 O clock at night the troops were put into the 


boats, where they remained four hours on a boiſ- 


terous ſea, and then were ordered back again; 
upon which admiral Broderick acquainted Sir Ed- 


ward Hawke, That having prepared all the 


© boats with proper officers to land the troops, 
© he was now to acquaint him, that the generals 


© were come to a reſolution not to land to-night, 


© but to wait till day-light, when they can have a 
© fall view of the ground whereon they are to 
land.“ Sir Edward then deſired Mr. Broderick 
to enquire of the general officers, whether they had 
any further military operations to propoſe, that the 
ſquadron might not be unneceſſarily detained : to 
which the commander of the land forces ſent this 


enſwer, We all agree in returning directly to 


England.“ Upon which Sir Edward ſent a let- 
ter to Mr. Pitt, the concluſion of which is thus: 
© It was the daily expectation of their undertaking 
© ſomething, which induced me to ſtay here ſo 
© long. As I have got their final reſolution, I 
© ſhall ſail for England to-morrow morning. 
When the fleet arrived, the whole nation was in a 

ferment ; 
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ferment z they exclaimed againſt the commanders 
and cried aloud for juſtice on the delinquents. The 
officers blamed the miniftry ; who, to acquit them- 
ſelves, directed an enquiry to be made into the cauſes 
of the miſcarriage. I he officers appointed to make 
this enquiry, whoſe penetration will ever be ap- 
plauded, gave itas their opinion, that the cauſes 
of the miſcarriage were, Not attacking fort 
Fouras by ſea, * at the ſame time that it could 
have been attacked by land: and, coming to a2 
reſolution on the 25th of September, that an 
attempt on Rochefort was neither adviſeable nor 
practicable, though at that time there were no 
troops nor batteries on ſhore to prevent a de- 
ſcent.“ From hence it appeared, that the of- 
ficers had been guilty of diſobedience of orders. 
The reader may perhaps ſtartle at this aſſertion, 
but we will give him a part of ſuch of the evi- 
dences as tended to prove the attempt was practi- 
cable. Lieutenant-colonel Clark ſaid, that he, 
with three more officers, went on ſhore, and walk- 
ed two miles, over a ſpungy neck of land, called 
Iſle Denis, to the ſolid continent, without moleſta- 
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* It is proper to explain this matter. Sir Edward Hawke 
firſt propoſed laying a 60 gun ſhip againſt Fouras, in order to 
facilitate the landing of the troops; and Thierry, a noted 

French pilot, who gave much of that information on which the 
expedition was planned, undertook to conduct ſuch a ſhip for 
that purpoſe ; but it was laid aſide upon a repreſentation from 
vice- admiral Knowles, that even a bomb-ketch had run aground 
at above two miles diſtance from the fort.” As it is probable 
thoſe who conducted the bomb-ketch miſſed the channel through 
1gnurance, it excited wonder and aſtoniſhment, that Thierry, 
(who Sir Edward Hawke, in his letter to Mr. Pitt, ſays, be- 
haved with great bravery and ſkill, and who declared he could 
carry the Magnanime, which is 74 guns, within a quarter of a 
mile of Fouras) was not permitted to try his ſkill ;—for might 
not a ſloop be driven on a ſand at the mouth of the Thames, by 
2 pilot ignorant of the navigation of that river? 


lion ; 
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tion; and he ſaid the army might cafily have land- 


ed at Chatelaillon bay. This opinion he formed 
on the ſpot. Colonel Woolfe (who afterwards took 
Quebec) confirmed his opinion, viz. that a land- 
ing on that bay might have been made entirely out 
of the reach of the enemy's artillery. Admiral 
Broderick deſcribed this landing place to be a fair, 
hard, ſandy beach, and in his opinion a landing 


might have been made here with caſe, for the tranſ- 
ports could come within half a mile of the bay. 


The board of inquiry, by their opinion, having 
attributed a principal cauſe of the miſcarriage to 
the military officers, the commander of the land- 
forces, in order to vindicate his character, applied 


for a court martial, which was granted: the charge 
was diſobedience of orders; but after the ſame 


evidences were again examined, with the addition 
of Sir Edward Hawke, he was adjudged not guil- 
ty. However, the public diſcontent did not ap- 


pear in the leaſt appealed. There ſeemed to be a 


ſuſpicion, that the real cauſes of the failure were 
to be attributed ſomewhere elſe. In this point the 
miniſter could not be to blame: for he intended 
the expedition to annoy the enemy, to make him 
ſuſceptive of wounds upon his own coaſts, to ſtrike 
terror and diſmay throughout all his ſubjects, to 
enervate and diſpirit his arms, and to threaten his 
deſtruction as a maritime power. While cn the 
other hand it might elate the hopes and ſpirits of 
the Britiſh nation, and to ſtimulate them to ſuc- 
ceſſive actions of glory and conqueſt. Bur he had 
the misfortune to find the conſequences of the ex- 


pedition directly oppoſite; and to ſweeten this bit- 


ter pill, to ſee an attempt in the city for fifcing out 
the true cauſe, by propoſing to obtain a parliamen- 
tary enquiry, over-ruled by a meſlage from the 


E King. 


( 34) 


, 
1 King .Do not all theſe things concur to ſup- 
F port the ſuſpicion of a ſecret cauſe for the failure 


of the expedition? 5 
Although the deſign of this expedition was fruſ- 
tra c, yer the European powers intereſted in the 
ſea, penetrated into the ſpirit of the new miniſter, 
and began initzntiy to change their former opinion 
of the Britiſh counſels. They ſaw with ſurpriſe, a 
man placed at the head of, and giving directions 
to, a warlike people; a man who admitted no other 
rule for his operations againſt the enemy than con- 
veniency; they wert alarmed at his reſolution and 
new ſyſtem; and though he had failed in his firſt 
attempt, they ſaw plainly he was not diſcouraged 
by it. Sweden and Denmark concluded a treaty, 
purporting the defence of their commerce in the 
Baltic; and they ſent their united iquadrons to 
cruize in that ſea, fearing he ſhould ſend a fleet 
into the north. The Dutch propoſed to augment 
their ſhips from the ſame fear; and the Italian 
ſta les, in conjunction with the king of Naples, 
took every p:ecauticn that was in their power for 
the ſecurity of their ports. Spain and Portugal 
truſted their ſecurity to their important commercial 
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® Nowember 5, 1757. At a court of common council at 

« Guildhall, a motion was made to addreſs his majeſty on the 

s miſcarriage of the late expedition to the coaſt of France; 

and atter ſome debate the lord- mayor was aſked by a member 

of the court, if any information had been given to his lord- 

flip of an enquiry being intended to be made, he anſwered, 
that on Monday evening [October 31.] William Blair, Eg; 
o 
= 
« 
Ss 
= 


one of the clerks of his majeity's moſt honourable privy 
council, came to the Manſion- houſe, and acquainted him, 
that his maj:fty had given proper directions for an enquiry to 
be ferthwith made into the behaviour of the commanding 
< officers of the ſaid expedition, or to that effect; whereupon 
the motion was immediately withdrawn.“ [Al the public 
CONNCeXIONs 


r 1757 
connexions with Great Britain. France was not 


prepared for ſuch an enemy, who braving every 


method, and adopting new ſchemes, prepared to 
attack her deſperately. At home he was unani- 
mouſly applauded ; and having rouzed the ſpirit 
of the nation from that ſtup:d lethargy in which 
he found it, was deſervedly and highly eſteemed by 


all ranks of people ; and, for the firit time, popu- 


larity and the adminiſtration were ſcen unitcd : a 
meaſure which is ſo eſſential in a country like Eng- 
land, that a minift:r, unleſs he has the power and 
confidence to gain it, can never act with the ſtrength 
of the whole nation, nor invigorate a true ſpirit 
into the people, who abhorring or not chuſing to 
confide in him, his adminiſtration will be found 
to be one continued ſcene of diſgrace abroad, and 
diſtraction at home. Happily the people had rea- 
fon to think their confidence was not miſplaced in 
Mr. Pitt“; they had experienced his honeſty, and 


found him neither influenced by lucrative nor am- 


bitious views; ever ſteadily purſuing their intereſts 
and happineſs, and eagerly ſeizing every oppor- 
tunity to gratify all their wiſhes, and preſerve una- 
nimity, which he knew was his only ſupport, and 
would carry him through every meaſure for hum- 
bling the enemy with ſucceſs. Thus did ene man 
change the face of affairs in the Britiſh nation, and 


fill with alarm all the potentates of Europe, who 


had hitherto entertained bur a deſpicable opinion 


of our national wiſdom and ſtrength ; and revive 


the ancient ſpirit and military virtue of the people, 


— 


— te. —_ 


Even the Tories placed their confid:nce in him, and con- 
curred in the promotion of aLL his meaſures, pleading that his 
difentereſtedneſs was the cauſe of it. He was indeed diſinte- 
reſted, for he had all the trouble of power, without the plea- 
{ure of gratifying his friends. 
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to be, as they often have been, the terror of the 
French. 

In America the effects of his fir adminiſtration 
were felt by this time. Admirai Coates, who had 
been ſent with a ſquadron to Jamaica in February 
laſt, detached captain Forreſt, with three ſhips, to 
cruize off Cape Francois, in order to intercept the 
French trade bound ior Furope. At this time 
there lay in the harbour four Fiench ſhips of che 
line, and three frigates; the commander * of 
whom, in order to drive he Engliſh ſnips off that 
ſtation, ſtrengthened his crews and quarters with 
an additional number of ſailors and ſoldiers, and 
put to ſea. When captain Forreſt velcried the ene- 
my, he called his two captains on board him, and 
ſaid, Gentlemen, you know your own ſtrength, 
< and fee that of the enemy: ſhall we give them 
< battle?” They anſwered in the affirmative. 
Then ſaid he, fight them we will; there is no 
time to be loſt,; return to your ſhips, and get 
them ready for engaging.” The Englith bore 
down upon the enemy with uncommon ſpirit, and 
began the action, which raged with the utmoſt 
fury about two hours and an half, all the while in 


fight of the Cape ; when the French finding them- 


ſelves greatly damaged, and, notwithſtanding their 
vaſt ſuperiority, unable to take any of the Britiſh 
ſhips, ran away, and fought their preſervation in 
the harbour. Captain Forreſt returned to Jamaica 
to refit his ſhips T. 


During 


1 — 
On OI : 


M. Kerſaint, who, in the month of November, 1756, 
failed from France on an expedition to ſcour the +.nghfh ſet⸗ | 


tlements on the coaſt of Guinea, which he executed with tole- 
rable ſucceſs. 


f Ancther gallant adion of tlis brave officer deſerves to be 
mentioned: he in a ſubſequent cruize, near the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, 
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During the ſummer, the effects of his having 


| been turned out of the adminiſtration were alſo felt 


in America. We before mentioned admiral Hol- 
born's being ſent too late; it now remains to ſpeak 
of the conlequences. Lord Loudoun + drew the 
troops from the northern frontier of the Britiſh 
ſettlements adjoining to Canada, and he continued 
to call the troops from the other parts, till he had 
collected a body of 6000 men, and with theſe he 
embarked at New York for Halifax, to go on 


an expedition againſt Louiſbourgh. It is well 


worth obſerving, that he ſet fail on the 19th of 


= 


n 


paniola, took (by a well-concerted project) a whole fleet of 
nine French merchantmen, rickly laden, with a ſingle ſhip, 


in the neighbourhood of five harbours, into any of which, 


could the enemy but have eſcaped, they might have been ſe- 
cure, and carried them into Jamaica, where they were all con- 
deraned. This was the firſt firoke given to the enemy's trade 
in Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. . Mo 
+ Unfortunately for his lordſhip's popularity, and the hap- 
pineſs of this nation, an embargo was laid on all ſhips in North 
America on the third of March, in order that the enemy 
might not receive any % N of his defigns, and to make 
roviſions plenty and cheap for the army and navy; although 
K might have known that the exports would never exhauſt - 
great quantities of proviſions which the Britiſh colonies pro- 
duce, and the enemy might receive intelligence by other chan- 
nels. The country was greatly injured by this embargo, which 
made the ſtaple commodity a drug; for the merchant, the 
farmer, and the labourer all ſuffered, while the contractors put 
immenſe ſums into their pockets. Unfortunately likewiſe, 
there was a great defect in the laſt year's crop in England, and 


* bread was ſo exceſſive ſcarce, that the nation was in dread of 


a famine, without being able to procure relief from its cola- 
nies, where there was a great plenty: but the government 
wiſely took away this authority of laying future embargoes. It 
is proper to obſerve, that a little before the embargo was laid, 
advice was reccived at New York of the great ſcarcity of corn 
in England. 


Jure, 
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June, convoyed only by three frigates, and arrived 
at Halifax on the 29th, during all which time the 
French flcers were entire maiters of the ſeas in 


North America, and therefore there was the utmoſt 


hazard of him, and all the troops being made pri- 
ſoners by them; for admiral Holbourn did not arrive 


till fome time after lord Loudoun had fortunately 
landed at Hallifax. On the gch of July admiral 


H-ibourn arrived with the troops from Cork; 
when a junction of the forces being made, it was 


found that they amounted to 12, ooo effective men; 


and that the fleet conſiſted of 15 {ail of the line, and 
18 frigates, &c. Near a month was ſpent at Ha- 
Iifax in exerciſing the troops; and by feints, accuſ- 
toming them to divers ſorts of attacks and defence. 


| Theſe ſteps were condemned by ſome as, — keep- 


ing the courage of his Myeſty's ſoldiers at bay, 
and expending the nation's wealth in making 
ſham fights and planting cabbages , when they 
king and country in reality.” At length, on the 


* Alluding to a haſty expreſſion of lord Charles Hay, who 
was a major-general in this armament, and who, in one of the 
frequent councils which were held at this place, was put under 
an arreſt for ſome public reflexions on the conduct of affairs. 
In the year 1759 he ſolicited a court-marval, in order to clear 
His character from the conſequences of a diſagreement between 
him and the comman er in chief, which was granted, and held 
in London: the charge was contempt of orders; but his lord- 
ſhip died before the proceedings were cloſed. However, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, in juſtice to his memory, that the uneaſi- 
neſs which he ſhewed to ſome tranſactions in America, diſ- 


12 a becoming ardour in him, whoſe courage and zeal were 
knovyn to the world, and had been diſtiaguiſhed by the applauſes 
of the enemy: and nothing will be hazarded in ſaying, he 


was one of the braveſt and beſt officers on this ſervice. 


firſt 


ought to have been fighting the enemies of their 
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firſt of Auguſt, the troops were embarked to go 
againſt Louiibourgh ; but on the fourth a ſuppoied 


French packet, + from Louiſbourgh to France, 
was taken and brought in. By the letters found on 
board this packet it appeared, that there were then 


in the harbour of Louiſbourg 17 ſhips of the line, 


three frigates, 6000 troops in garriſon, with 3000 
natives, and 1300 Indians: the place well ſupplied 
with all kinds of military ſtores, and the people all 
in high ſpirits, and wiſhing for an attack. On the 


receipt of this intelligence, the whole plan of ope- 


rations was laid aſide. Lord Loudoun with the 
troops returned to New Vork, where he arrived 
Auguſt zo, and admiral Holbourn cruized off Cape 
Breton, hoping that as the ſeaſon advanced, when 


the French fleet muſt leave their harbour and re- 


turn to Europe, he ſhould be able to carry ſome 
of them to England, in recompence for an inac- 
tive campaign; but on the 24th of September his 
fleet was terribly ſhattered and diſperſed by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which forced him off his ſtation, and 
ſome of the ſhips, in great diſtreſs, to return to 
England. The French fleet, having now an op- 
portunity, returned to Europe unmoleſted. 
The fagacity which drew the troops from the 
northern frontier of the Engliſh provinces, in fo 
doing, expoizd them to the incurſions of the 
French troops of Canada ; for during the abſence 


* 


+ Some who canvaſs the whole proceedings of this expe- 
dition with a ſevere eye, look upon this affair of the packet 
boat as a political contrivanc- of the people at Louiſbourgh, to 
intimiddate the Britiſh officers with an exaggerated accuunt of the 
garriſon and others bearing arms; for ſhe was chaſed many 
hours, during which time ſhe never offer d to throw her diſ- 
patches overboard ; a precaution always taken by packet boats 
in a time of war. There have been many pleaſant litile ſtories 


and anecdotes told at New York of this expedition, . 
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of Lord Loudoun, fort William Henry, which 
ſtood on lake George, fell a prey to the French 
arms; tho' one would have thought our people 
might have taken warning from a recent alarm * 
given to that fort before his lordſhip's departure, 
and therefore it could not have been imprudent to 
have left a ſtrng ſuccour for its relief, in caſe of 
a ſccond attack. However fo it was, that while 
his lordſhip was gone on the expedition againſt 
Louiſbourgh, the marquis de Montcalm laid fiege 
to the fort on the third of Auguſt, with 10,000 
men, and a train of artillery ; and on the ninth 
colonel Monro, the commander, was obliged to 
ſurrender, having expended all his ammunition. 
The garriſon obtained, by their gallant defence, an 
honourable capicutation z3 but many of them were 
crucliy bizrchered by the French Indians, together 
with the women and children. Such a ſcene of 
ſavage cruclty, and horrid barbarity, was never 
_ exhibited as that at the gates of this fort; the 
infan's and chil-iren were ſeized by the heels, and 
their brains beat out againit ſtones and trees; the 
throats of ſome of the woman were cut; and the 
bodies of others were ript open, and their bowels 
torn out and thrown in their faces; and other more 
ſhocking marks of rage, horror, and cruelty were 
committed, which, for the fake of the humane 
reader, we ſhall not mention. All theſe were done 


_ * 
R 


———. 


— 


* The affair was thus: about the beginning of March (du- 
ring the ſevereſt ſeaſon) a party of French paſſed lake Ggurgt on 
the ice, without any ammanition or provinen but what they 
drew after them upon ſledges: they intended to gurprize the 
garriſon, and take the fort vy eſcalade; but tlie vigilance of 
major Ayres, the then commander, fruſtrated their deſign; 
his c2atries gave intelligence of their approach, and he in- 
ame. provided for a proper defence, upon waich the enemy 
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in ſight of the French regulars, and their inuman 


commander, who, contrary to the articles of che 
capitulation, never ordered them to reſtrain the 
barbarity of the Indians Part of the garriſon, 


however, eſcaped to fort Edward, in a miſerable 


condition, after being purſued ſeven miles by the 
enemy's ſavages. General Webb, vith near 4cco 
men, was an indifferent ſpectator of the operations 
of the ſiege; — perhaps he thought his numbers 


not ſufficient to hazard a battle with Montcalm, 
nor to relieve the place. 


Now we will return to the tranſactions in Eu- 
rope. The king of Pruſſia, hemmed in by Lis 
enemies on all ſides, knew not which of them to 
attack firſt : at length, after many marches and 
ſtratagems, he brought the army of the Empire to 
a battle on the fifth of November, near Roſ- 


bach, and, after a ſhort conflict, gained a com- 
plete victory. The conſequence of this battle was 


ſuch, that it not only freed him on that quarter, 
but likewiſe prevented the French, who had over- 
run Hanover, from penetrating into Magdeburg. 
—Bcing relieved in theſe two very material parts, 
by one deciſive ſtroke, he turned his arms againſt 
the Auſtrians; who, in his abſence, had almoft 
wreſted Sileſia out of his hands, and entirely forced 
his troops from their intrenchments, who were com- 


manded by the prince of Bevern; he totally over- 
_ threw their grand army on the fifth of December, 
near Breſlau; and before the end of the year, re- 
gained all Sileſia, except the town of Schweidnitz, 


and had more priſoners in his poſſeſſion than the 
amount of his whole army. Theſe brave actions, 
ſo glorious and ſo rapid, endeared him to the 
friendſbip of the people of England, who had but 


juſt before given him up as a prey to his numerous 


enemies : they now beheld with aſtoniſhment and 
; F admiration, 
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admiration, his activity and gallantry, in extrica- 
ting himſelf out of ſo many difficulties ; and every 
man at that time ſaid, it was a pity ſo brave a mo- 
narch ſhould be unſupported, or permitted to be 
cruthed by ſuch a powerful, yet cowardly, confe- 


deracy: and ſo warm were the whole people in his 


behalf, and fo eager to ſhew all teſtimonies of their 
good withes to his cauſe, that on the anniverſary of 
his birth day, (Jan. 24, 1758.) which happened 
while theſe great exploits were recent in every 


body's memory, that the moſt extraordinary, or 


rather {conſidering he was a foreign prince) the 
moſt extravagant rejoicings were made throughout 
the kinpdom. 

But to the battle of Roſbach, it was that he 


principally owed his good fortune and glory ; the 


ipirits of his troops, which had been ſunk into a 
ſtate of deſpondency, by ſurrounding evils and 
miſeries, inſtantly revived after that action; and 
the hopes and thoughts of liberty * ſtimulated 
them to future deeds of valour : and to ſpeak im- 
partially, which is our profeſſed deſign, among 
the other conſequences of this battle muſt be num- 
bered the Hanoverians reſuming their arms; for 


had the king of Pruſſia loſt it, they would have 


remained in a ſtate of quietude. 

On the firſt of December the parliament met, 
when there appeared, what had not been ſeen for 
many years, a perfect unanimity throughout the 
whole houſe ; which gave infinite pleaſure to every 
individual without doors, and inftilled a pleaſing 
hope and proſpect of the affairs of the nation being 
likely to go on well, when the great were unani- 
mous to humble the enemy : indeed the true caſe 


* 


i. e. Clearing their country of the enemy, and reſcuing 
their habitations and families from plunder and maſſacre. 


was, 
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was, the old miniſters were reconciled to the new 
ones; at leaſt both parties came to a kind of capi- 
tulation, and while they were unanimous in coun- 
cil, it was not very probable that their adherents 


| mould differ in parliament. Added to all this, the 


King became better reconciled to Mr. Pitt, (who 
may be conſidered as ſole acting miniſter; for every 
thing ſeemed to move by his direction, and every 


body to acquieſce in his advice and plans) becauſe 
they perfectly agreed in one very principal point, 


which was that of an inveterate hatred to the 


French; and the whole nation agreed with them 
alſo: but the difficulty was in the means to exert 


this paſſion, or rather to give it 3 $ full force with 


che ſtrength of the whole nation; each were wedded 
to oppoſite principles: his Majeſty was for a con- 
tinential war, on account of his native and electoral 
dominions; Mr. Pitt was for a naval war, as the 
only method of ruining the French trade, and ag- 
grandizing this nation, and ſecuring its depencien- 
cies. It would be neither eaſy nor prudent to car- 
ry this nice point any further; the reader's pene- 
tration will enable him to conceive what elſe is not 


proper to explain. We will only add, that no 


favour was uſed by one, nor any low-cunning by 
the other ; both were defirous of acquiring them- 
{elves with noble actions, and laudable arguments 
were made uſe of; they were equally above baſe- 
neſs, and equally deſirous of reducing the enemy. 
Mr. Pitt neither wanted nor ſought cloſet favour, in 
order to undermine his fellow ſervants; and his 
majeſty equally deteſted being led by the noſe: he 
was a warrior himſelf, and fond of reſolution and 
ſpirit: he had not been nurtured on the lap of lux- 
ury, nor accuſtomed to dangling among women, 
bur bred to the camp, and to real buſineſs. Hence 
aroſe that noble independency of ſpirit, which 

F 2 cruſhes 
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cruſnes the very embryoes of intrigue, and all the 
little arts of narrow dy: ; hence it was, that af- 
ter the miniſtry was ſettled, the national buſineſs 
went on with ſucceſs, and without interrupr1on : 
no babbling tales of courtiers, no traitors in the 
N pay, could either divert Mr. Pitt, or im- 
pede che operatrons of the war 
At chis une the French were over- running the 
electorate of 4 ianover, which, as it is natural to 
ſuppole, in a very peculiar manner aficcted his 
majeſty; and it may as natura ly be judged, that 
he wiſhed tur nothing more than io force hem out 
again. As the battle of Roſbach extricated the 
king of Pruſſia f om a goal, whici the confeacrate 
powers had formed abour him, and at the fame 
time furniſhed the Hanovcrians with an opportu- 
nity for reſuming their arms, and revenging the 
Injuries of the clectorate on its plunders, will it 
be thought incredible, that they, «5 well as their 
ſovereign, were for beginning this laudable work ? | 
The French had broke the aricies of the conven- g 
tion; they had committed hoſtilities in ſeveral places, 
and in particular in taking by aſſault, the caſtle of 
Schartzfeld, which they plundercd, and carried off 
the garriſon priſoners of war; they refuſed to reſtore ; 
the priſoners made before the convention was ſign- f 
ed, and after it was, they doubled their heavy and 
enormous exactions on the inhabitants. It will not 
be doubted, but the troops out of their love for 
their 2 burntd to revenge theſe acts of ra- 
pine. But there wanted a commander in chief: 
the duke of Cumberland had returned to England, 
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18 where not meeting with a reception due to his abi- 
MM. \ lities, well-meaning, and endeavours, he reſigned 
„ all his military employments, and retired to Wind- 
1 ſor; regretted by all the ſenſible part of the nat ion, | 
Wii i who have always found him a ſteady and uncorrupt 
; friend | 
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friend to the intereſt of England, poſſeſſed of the 


entire affed ion of the troops, and known to have 


ineſs been a brave officer. Another commander was of 
ion: courſe looked out for; th: king of Pruſſia furniſhed 
the one. It was the intereſt of that monarch to bring 
im- the Hanovcrians again into the fiel ; for by driving 
the French out cf Hanover, they would thereby _ 
the cover one part of his deminions; he there e ſent 
al to ki beit onecr, pr once Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 
his This affair was managed fo ſccretly, that the French 
that enc al knew nothing of it; the firſt intelligence 
out be had was, that the Hanoverians were actually aſ- 
| the ſembled under arms, with prince Ferdinand of 
crate 3 Brunſwick at their head. f 5 
ſame 1 Some people ſay, that the convention of Cloſter- 
Yrtu- ſeven was a fine opportunity tor breaking the chain 
the J which bound' us to the continental war, and they 
ll it blame the miniſtry for conſenting to the Hanove- 
their a rans reſuming their arms; but theſe people ſhould 
"rk ? bbſerve, that it was not in the miniſtry's power to 
om... ? hinder the Hanoverians reſuming their arms ; his 
aces, XZ majeſty, as elector of Hanover, was not obliged to 
le of 4 act by conſent of his Britiſh privy council relative to 
dof þ the affairs of Hanover; they had no authority over 
ſtore 3 hiseleQtoralſubjetts; he was in that capacity without 
ſign- 4 controul, and if he choſe to order his Hanoverian 
and | troops to take up arms, it was not in the power of 
| not q a Britiſh miniſtry to prevent it. But the fact is, the 
> for ö people of England themſelves, at that time, were 
f ra- Z not againſt it ; they humanely conſidered the -Hano- 
lief: 1 verians as ſufferers on their account : the French 
and, 1 had entered che electorate, merely becauſe of the 
abi- | war with England, andevery one pitied the unhappy 
gned 1 calamity which fell in a manner particularly heavy 
ind- on them, who were innocent ſufterers in another's 


cauſe, and who had given no room for offence. 
The people of England, with a ſpirit of true bene- 
| volence, 


tion, 
rupt 
iend 
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volence, diſpaſſionately reflected on the whole ſtate 
and hardſhip of their unhappy condition, and the 
- Cauſe which brought upon them the worſt of ail 
miſeries, that of Their country being made the 
ſcene of war, and were as much rejoiced at the 
Hanoverians reſuming their arms, as the Hano- 
verians could be themſelves ; and the parliament 
unanimouſly voted 100,000 /. for their preſent 
ſupport. The firſt operations of the allies, were 
on the caſtle and town of Harburg, near Stade, 
which they reduced in a ſhort rime. 

In January 1758, they moved into the country of 
Bremeh, and diſlodged the French from their poſts 
there. About the middle of February, they were 
reinforced by a body of Pruſſian horſe, and then 
they began to act with vigour; they ſeized Hoya, 

and Minden. The French finding they could not 
ſtop the progreſs of the allies, wantonly ſet fire to 
the orphan houſe at Zell, while the children and 
people were in it, and again plundered the electorate 
in many places; but prince Ferdinand followed 

the diſpirited and cruel enemies ſo cloſe, that th 
abandoned the electorate as faſt as poſſible, and re- 
tired to the Rhine. This good fortune of the allies 
was not only particularly pleaſing to the king, but 
was likewiſe ſo to all his ſubjects; and from the 
ſame cauſes which induced them to grow fond of the 
king of Pruſſia, they began to extol prince Ferdi- 
nand. This humour (ſo different from that which 
appeared laſt year) was improved; for as ſoon as 
the marks of it were perceived commodore Holmes 
was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron to retake the port 
town of Embden, which he performed without 
loſs. This little exploit had its deſired efſect. The 
people of England, who are always glad to ſee the 
French diſtreſſed, were io far from being diſpleaſed 
with their navy acting a part for the — of 
eir 
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their German friends, that they rejoiced to ſee the 


honour of the navy beginning to revive, which had 


hitherto been either inactive, or unſucceſsful. 
The ſcheme of taking Embden was no other than 
the ſecuring a port to land Britiſh troops at, to 
reinforce the allied army ; for the plan of ſending 


YZ Britiſh troops to Germany was deſigned as early as 


the taking of Embden. The people at firſt did 
not know this, but they were brought to.it by 


degrees. 
As the primary object of the war was Ame- 


rica, Mr. Pitt loſt no time in exerting his vi- 


gilance, and making carly preparations for effec- 
tually cruſhing the enemy's power in that part of 
the world. At this time the German affairs, tho' 

they tenderly touched the king's heart, were not 
aroſe to ſuch importance, as to engroſs any thing 
more than a ſmall part of the attention of the mini- 
ſtry: Mr. Pitt was not yet brought to conſider them 


as of the higheſt conſequence 3 he vas {till for re- 


ducing the enemyꝰ's ſettlemenis abroad, and par- 
ticularly in America, and «Tiling Germany only 


3 by annoying the coaſt of France. The firſt object 


that he aimed at was Louiſbourg, a place of the 
utmoſt importance to the French, and when taken, 


$ would be a great ſtep towards annihilating their 


power in North America. For this purpoſe, he 
began at the beginning of the year to equip = large 
fleet. His own ſpirit directed all the neceſſary pre- 


$ parations to be timely executed, and his own pene- 


tration and love for the public pointed out the fitteſt 
officers to do Britiſh buſineſs; he employed men 


capable of ſerving their country; men of courage, 
ability and merit 2. Accordingly admiral Boſcau en, 


with 


* He was — at os Ache and diſgraces of the lat 
campaign in America, and he on a very ſolemn occaſion de- 
clared, 
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with a fleet of men of war, and a conſiderable 


number of land forces, ſet fail from England on 
the 19th of February. This was timing things 
in a proper manner; the enemy had yet no force 
in America equal to what admiral Boſcawen carried, 


Nor any commander of equal capacity and repu- 
tation, However, as ſoon as they were acquainted 


of that brave officer's deſtination, they equipped 
two fleets at different ports for the relief of Louif- 
bourg. One at Toulon, the commander of which 
was M. de la Clue; but Mr. Pitt had prepared 


every thing in order to truſtrate theſe deſigns ; an 


Engliſh fleet, under the direction of admiral Oſborn, 


vas ſtationed at the ſtraits of Gibralter : the French 
court equipped a ſecond ſquadron at Toulon, to 
ſtrengthen de la Clue, and enable him to force his 


way through the ſtraits ; the command of his ſe- 
cond ſquadron was given to M. du Queſne. De 


— 


clared, That he believed there was a determined reſolution, 
« both in the naval and military commanders, againſt any vigo- 
© rous cxertion of the national power in the ſervice of their 
country. He affirmed, that though his majeſty appeared 
ready to embrace every meaſure propoſed by his miniſters, 
f r the honour and intereſt of his Britiſh Commioas, yet ſcarce 
a man could be found, with whom che execution of any one 
plan, in which there was the leaſt appearance of any danger, 
could with confidence be truſted, He particularized the in- 

activity of one nobleman [1:rd Loudon] in North America; 
he ſaid this commander had expreſſed the moſt contemptuous 
diſregard for the civil power, from which he derived his au- 
thority, by neglecting to tranfmit tor a conſiderable length 
of time any other advice of his proceedings, but what ap- 
peared on a written {crap of paper. And he added, that 
with a force by ſca and land, greater than ever England had 
heretofore maintained, with a king and miniſtry ardently 
defirons of redeeming her glory, ſuccouring her allies, and 
promoting her troc intereſt, a ſhamejul ill ke to ſervice every 
wh-re prevailed, and few ſeemed affected with any other zeal, 
than that of atpuing to the higheſt poſits, and graſping the 
largeſt falarics,” T 
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la Clue had failed before the other was ready, and 


was blocked up by admiral Oſborne in the Spaniſh 


port of Carthagena. Du Queſne came to relieve 
him, and fell in with the Engliſh fleet. The 


Monmouth of 64 guns, captain Gardiner, engaged 


the Foudroyant of 80 guns, commanded by du 
ueſne in perſon, for a conſiderable time, and it 
is thought would alone have taken her, notwilh- = 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of the enemy's force; but 
two other Engliſh ſhips coming up, dv Queſne 
ſtruck to the Monmouth, the captain of whom was 
killed, but the ſhip was bravely tought by the firſt 
lieutenant, Mr. Carkett. The Orptice another of 
the enemy's ſhips was likewiſe taken; and a third, 
called the Oriflamme, was drove aſhore on the coaſt 
of 5pain. The only remaining veſſel of this qua- 
dron was a frigate, named the Pleiade, which being 


an excellent ſailor, eſcaped back to Toulon, and 
carried the tidings of this diſaſter. Thus was 1415 


ſcheme of relieving Louiſbourg fruſtrated, for M. 
de la Clue, not being able ro force his paſſage thro” 
the ſtraits, returned to Toulon, where his ſhips 
were laid up. The other fleet, deſigned to ſuccour 
North America, was equipped at Rockfort ; it con- 
ſiſted of fix ſhips of war, two frigates, and forty 
tranſports, having on board three thouſand troops; 
but Sir Edward Hawke was ſent in April with a 
fleet to prevent their failing. As ſoon as the enemy 
ſaw him approach, they ran their ſhips aſhore, and 


threw their guns, ſtores, lading, and even ballaſt 
- overboard, in order to lighten them and run them 


farther out of his reach. Thus the deſign and the 
equipment were totally defeated ; and ic has been 
ſaid, that the guns, ſtores, and lading, were en- 
tirely loſt. A number of ſmall craft were employed 
to drag the ſhips through the mud, by which they 
were preſerved; but they did not attempt to ven- 
ture out to ſea again. In the mean tiu e, admiral 

G Boſcawen 
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Boicawen arrived in America, where the plans of 
three different cperations were to be executed for 
the ſpeedy reduction of the enemy. The conduct 
of lord Loudon, who was lalt year commander in 


chief in America, had not given that ſatisfaction 


which was expected trom him; it had been con- 
ſidered as inactive, therrfore he was called home, 
and the commæd devolecd on major general Aber- 
crombic, who after wards purſucd, or nearly pur- 


ſued, his lordſhip's plans. Ihe firſt, and indeed 


principal plan of theſe operations, was an expe- 


dition againit Louiſbourg, the fleet under the di- 
rection af aumiral 1 who was arrived at 
Hall fax, together with the troops, in number about 
12, 00, Commended by mayor general Amherſt, 
alſiſted by brigader general Wolte. On the 28th 
of May this armament departed from Halifax, and 


on the 2d of June the fleet appeared off Louiſ- 


bourg, but iuch a prodigious ſurf fwelled all along 
the ihore, that they were ſix days off the coaſt be- 
fore a landing was found practicabie. The gover- 
nour of Louiſbourg in the interim exerted all his 
ſteill to prevent their landing; he cſtabliſhed a 
chain of poſts that extended two leagues and a half 
along the moſt acceſſible parts of the beach, and 
he threw up intrenchments and erected batteries: 


the harbour was defended by five ſhips of the line, 


and five frigates, three of which he ordered to be 
ſunk at the mouth, to prevent the pre fleet 
getting in; but ail theſe precautions and endeavours 
were not ſufficient to check the ardour and reſolu 
tion of the Engliſh officers, who, as ſoon as the 
ſurf was fomewhar bated, loſt not a moment's 
time in ianding. Brigadier general Wolfe, to his 
immortal honour, with an intrepidity unparallelled, 


_ gained this material point, in ſpite of the enemy's 


utrmoſt efforts. 
him. 
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bourg was inveſted. But the firge could not be 


proſecuted with ſatety until the enemy's ſhips in the 
harbour were taken, as they could bring thor guns 


to bear upon the Engliſh camp: therefore general 


Molfe immediately ſecured a place called the 
Light-houſe Battery, and another more material, 
called the Iſland- Battery; when by the bombs, one 
of the enemy's great ſhips was fer on fire, which 
communicated to two others, and all three were 
conſumed. Only two now remained, which the 


admiral undertook to ſecure, in order to gain poſ- 


ſefion of the harbour; he manned the boars of 
the ſquadron, and in two diviſions, under the com- 
mand of two young Captains, Laforey and Balfour, 


he ſent them into the harbour in a dark night. 


Theſe gallent heroes boarued the enemy's ſhips 


ſword in hand, and ons, being a ground, they fer 


her on fire, and towed the other out in triumph. 
The governor of the town having now no reſource, 
nor the Engliſh any impediment to hinder their 
operations, he next day (July 26, ſurrendered the 
whole iſland of Cape Breton. The garriſon were 
made priſoners, amounting in the whole, including 
ſuch of the inhabitants as bore arms, the irregulars. 
ſcamen, &c. to 5637. It is well worthy obſerva- 
tion in this place, chat now we behold the real num- 

er of that formidable garriſon, which the year be- 
fore, when other commanders were on that ſtation, 
it was not deemed prudent to attack. When 
this conqueſt was atchieved, adm.ral Boſcawen 
detached lord Rollo to take poſſeffion of the rand 
of St. John's, which inſtantly ſubmitted to the 
Britiſh government. V hen the news of thele glo- 
rious and ineit;mable conque'ts arrived in Eng- 
land, a general joy diffuſed itſelf throughout the 
whole kingdom: the wildem of the miniſter, and 
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the courage of the commanders, every Engliſhman 


was proud to exi0! ; and addreſſes of congratula- 
tion from all parts were piclented to the throne F. 
The other plans of operation in America were: 
brigadier general Forbes was to go with about Booo 
men to atiack hort Du Qucfne near the Ohio, and 
ſeize the lands which the French had uſurped : and 
general Abercrombi:, the comn-ander in chief, 
with about 16c00 men, was to reduce Crown Point, 
in order to <P N a road to the tronyers of Canada. 
The later of theſe plans did not ſucceed. The van- 
guard of the army, in its rout to I iconderoga a 
place which the genera! inten cd firk to reduce be- 
fore he attc mpred Crown | oint, fell in with a part 


of the enemy's Indians, upon h ch a ſkirmiſh of 


buſh- fighting enſued, in which the galant and ad- 
mired lord Howe was ſlain, Nerwithſtanding this 
li:tle diſaſter the army marched up to Ticonderoga 


(July 9. before which they found the enemy had 


felled a great number of trees, and placed other 
things. to prevent the Britiſh tropps approachirg in 
regular order; the enemy had likewiſe thrown u 

inirenchments, and raiſed a breaſt- work eight fert 
high: however, the troops advanced in the beſt 
manner poſſible, and with an undaunted retolution 
mounted the works ſword in hand, unſupported by 
their art'llery (Which was not brought up or any 


2» — 


+ The poſicihon of Cape zreton was a e a quiiztion to 
Great ri ain. Ic not oily li. refled the French in their fiſhery 


ard navigat on, but r:5.cved all fears of er croachment and 


ee from the Enge elif 11 ery on the banks of Newfoundland. 
V hen the lau this conf was originally lad down during 


the Preceding war, it was demoritiated, that it «ould put the 


Evgiiſa in icle pollcfion of the fiſhery of North America, which 
would annual y etur to Great Britain two millions ſterling for 


the manufactures yearly, ſhipped to the plantations ; empl 


mary thouſand {:r1hes that we:e otherwiſe unierviceable to the 


public; incicaſe the ſhipping and marines, and greatly extend 
navigation. 
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I things that could give them the leaſt hopes of 


after a loſs of about 2000 men; which was accord- 
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ſucceſs, except what they could derive by their 
own perſonal prowels. In this naked manner they 
for four hours maintained a moſt bloody and un- 
equal conflict. Ihe enemy's fire was terrible, as 
it was both from muſquetry and cannon, and diſ- 
charged in ſuch vollies, the weight of which it was 
impoſſible to ſuſtain. The enemy being ſecurely 
covered by their works, which had been vainly at- 
tempted to be ſtormed, and there being no proſpect 
of any thing but an increaſe oi laughter, the general 
ordered the troops to be drawn off, and to retreat, 


ingly done without any moleſtation from the 
enemy. More fortunate, however, was an enter- 
prize, which general Abercrombie detached lieu- 
tenant colonel Bradſtreet to undertake. This of- 
ficer, with 2000 men, was ordered to attack Fort 
Fronteniac, ſituated on the river St. Lawrence, 
which, when he approached, ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion (Aug. 27. notwithitanding there were in it 
60 pieces of cannon and 16 mortars : he likewiſe 
took all the enemies armed veſſels on Lake On- 
tario. Brigadier Forbes in the mean time marched 
towards Fort Du Queſie ; but when his vanguard, 
under the command of major Grant, who deſigned 
to take the place by ſurprize, had approached 

within a few miles of the fort, it was ſurrounded 
by a greatly ſuperior party of the enemy's troops 

and Indians; on which an obſtinate and cruel en- 
gagement began, which the Engliſh with their 
uſual courage maintained near three hours, when 
being almoſt all cut to pieces, and major Grant, 
with 19 other officers, and a body of troops, 
made priſoners, they retreated and joined the main 
army. Notwithſtanding the loſs of this ſkirmiſh, 
brigadier Forbes advanced ; bur the enemy re- 


flecting that their works could not withſtand re- 
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gular appoaches, prudently abandoned the fort ir 
time, and retired to their ſettlements on the Miſ 
ſiſippi. Next day (Nov. 25.) the Engliſh troops, 


wirhout oppoſition, took poſſeſſion of the fort; 


the contention for which, with the lands contiguous: 
to it, had kindled up the flames of war. The 
troops and officers emulated by their ſucceſs, anc 
glorying in the miniſter who directed their opera- 
tions in fo wiſe and effectual a manner, inſtantly 
changed the name of the fort, and, with a pro 


priety and compliment which need not be pointec 


out, gave it the name of PiTTsBURG. Thus 

ended the firſt campaign in America under the 

auſpices of Mr. Pitt “. 
As it ever had been, and ſtill was, Mr. Pitt”: 
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* < Whilſt the French arms ſuffered ſuch diſgraces abroad 
they endeavoured, by an altcration of their councils at home 
to reſtore their credit, Their miniſters had long been the 
ſport of female caprice ; it was their power of” piealing : 
miſtreſs, who governed their king, that alone qualified then 
to ſerve their country. Some of the moſt able men wert 
turned out of their employ ments with diſgrace; others re 

tired from the public ſ-rvice with 1adignatioi. ; a certain loy 
character had tor a long time appeared in all the proceeding 
of France, boch within and without. Even in their domeſty 
diſputes, and where ſomething of a free and manly ſpirit ap 
peared, this ſpirit evaporated and ſpent itſelf upon unworthy 
and deſpic ihle objects. Theſe conteſts, which involved th 
church, tue law, and the crown, weakened them all; an 
the nate felt all the ill effects of a diſunion ot its orders 
without ſeeing an augmenta-ion of power thrown into thi 
ſcale of any But npw taugi.t by the:r misfortunes and uni 
craces, they were obliged to make an alteration in their con 
duct; they were obliged to call men to the public ſervice upot 
public principles; at ut ime indeed when, in many reſpects 
things could be only a'tired, nat merded; and wiſe Ati 
© able miniſters could do little re by their penetration anc 
public ſpirit, chan to ſce and iamnent the rvin cauſed by th 
„Want oi tnoſe virtues in their predeceffors. Ihe duke d 
© Bellciile, known mo all urope tor his great abilities and bi 
great exploits, was at lengtà placed at the head of the mili 

© tary department as iecretiry at war. 
gre 
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oreat aim, to exert, in its full force, the naval 
ſtrength of the kingdom, the whole was put into 
employ : no ſquadrons, ſhips, or commanders, 
were ſuffered to let the enemy reſt in any part of the 
world ; and notwithſtanding fo many ſhips were at 
this time abroad making conqueſts, proteCting the 
Britiſh dominions, ſcouring the ſeas, and convoying 
our trade; yet he had enough at home to renew the 
project of haraſſing the coaſt cf France, and there- 
by employing her troops at home, to prevent their 
being ſent to Germany, or to the aſſiſtance of her 
colonies. He was not diſheartened by the unſuc- 
ceſsful expedition againſt Rochfort; he ſaw there 

was a practicability of diſtreſſing the French by a 
littoral war; and ſoon after admiral Boſcawen was 
ſailed for America, he began to ſer on foot the 
ſcheme for annoying the coaſt of France. At this 
time there were ſome in the adminiſtration, who 
from the ill ſucceſs of the Rochfort expedition, or 
an implicit adherence to former plans, were fur 
making their puſh in Europe againſt the Freuch on 
the ſide of Germany: it was their opinion, that the 
allied army ought to be reinforced, that Prince Fer- 
dinand might be enabled to purſue the French, and 


gain ſome conſiderable advantage over them, while 


they were in a diſtreſſed condition; and as the 
French were nearly upon their own frontiers, ſuch 


Ja blow, if he had a reinforcement of Britiſh troops, 


might enable him to carry the war into France it- 
ſelt, and thereby bring matters to a concluſion : 


they added, that by this plan a diverſion on the 


coaſt of France was not excluded, but would be at- 
tended with conſequences infinitely more important, 
than if that diverſion was attempted alone without 
any co-operation ; and they affirmed, that his du- 
plicate plan of engaging ihe attention of the French 
miniſtry, was the mult effectual way to embarraſs 
aud contound their diſtracted counſels. However 
plauſible 
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plauſible and advantageous this project may appear, 
Mr. Pit: did not at firſt acquicſce in it. He was 

{till attached ro Britiſh meaſures only. He directed 
two ſquadrons to be equipped, which was done by 

the latter end of May. The command of the 
greater was given to the late lord Anſon, and that 
of the leſſer to commodore Howe: their deſtina- 
tions were kept an entire ſecret, which filled France 
with terror and alarm. A conſiderable body of 

| , troops, 


— —— 


— 


The French miniſtry had ſome time before been deprived | 
of the aſſiſtance of one of their ſpies in England, who being 
diſcovered, was committed to Newgate on the gth of March. 
This was Florence Henſey, a native of Ireland, who was edu- 

ducated in the univerfity of Leyden, where he ſtudied phyſic, 
and obtained a deploma. He afterwards travelled through 
Switzerland, from thence to Italy, from Genoa by ſea to Liſ- 
bon, and traverſed Spain in his way to France, where he lived 
ſome time : he had acquired in the courle of his travels a com- 

etent knowledge of the Italian, Portugueſe, Spaniſh, and 
rench languages. „„ 

During 2 travels he ſupported himſelf in quality of a phy- 
ſician, and came over to England in order to ſettle in that 

Character; but his ſucceſs was not equal to his hopes, as he 
had but few patients of conſequence ; and yet it ſo happened, 
that his preſcriptiens, few as they were, were inſtrumental in 

his detection. 

Having continued a correſpondence, ſince his leaving Leyden, 
with a fellow ſtudent who reſided at Paris, and had lately got 
into the ſecretary of ſtate's office for foreign affairs ; Henſey 
wrote to him, that he ſhould be glad of an opportunity of do- 

ing him any ſervice, and executing any commiſſions he might 
have in London; to which his correſpondent anſwered, * That 

_ © he was infinitely obliged to him for the ſervice he offered, 
and that, if he underſtood him rightly, their correſpondence 
mi aht be rendered more advantageous to both, by changing 
their topi's from literary to political. The doctor in a ſe- 
cond letter commended his friend's diicernment, adding, that 
if he could obtain for him a ſuitable recompence, he would 
* endeavour to make his intelligence of the utmoſt importance. 
By the next poſt, he received an anſwer containing inſtructions 
and directions, and an appointment of 500 livres (about 25 1. 
ſterling) à quarter. His inſtructions were, to ſend liſts of _ 
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troops, under the command of the duke of Marl- 


borough, was embarked on board commodore 
Howe's 


— — 1 


when they ſailed; the commanders names; from what port, 
and their deſtination; the ſtate of our land forces, where quar- 
tered or garriſoned; the earlieſt account of enterprizes againſt 
France; plans of fortified places in England, America. &c. 
which intelligence was to be directed to ſome perions at Co- 
legne, the Hague, and Bern, who were to forward his letters 
from thoſe places to Paris. os 

The doctor, however, was not much ſatisfied with his ſti- 
pend ; yet he accepted of it, in hopes by his merit to obtain a 
larger ſalary. With this view he enceavoured to inſinuate him- 


ſelf into the favour of ſome of the clerks of the public offices, 


in order to obtain an eariy acquaintance of the Britiſh naval and 
military affairs ; but this not auſwering his end, he paſſed his 
time chiefly in ſuch coffee-houſes, as were moſt likely to furniſh 
intelligence of the kind he wanted; and under the ſanction 
his character as a phyſician remained unfuſpeRed. . 
The plan for carrying on this correſpondence was the fol- 
lowing : the doctor wrote a common letter with ink, and be- 


tween each line the ſecrets of England in lemon juice. This 
was incloſed under three or four different covers, directed to the 


different perſons in the ſecret, who conveyed them from one 
hand to another, till the firſt incloſed came to the principal for 
whom it was deſigned. 

He continued his correſpondence from the beginning of 
1756, without any material interruption. At length his em- 
ployers complained of the inſignificancy of his intelligence, 
threatened to diſcontinue his appointment, and to deduct a 
guinea for every letter that did not contain ſome advice of 


importance. This letter, which was tranſmitted from Paris 
to the Hague, contained nothing ſeemingly but a few wide 


lines on trifling complimentary ſubjects. The doctor's anſwer 
to this was ſent by Holland to Paris, and contained a repreſen- 
tation of the ſmallneſs of his income; and, as an argument in 


his favour, he ſaid he belonged to a club in the Strand (from 


which he could gain great intelligence) at which they always 
drank French wine at dinner. Theſe wide wrote letters had 
their deſired effect, by pailing unnoticed for ſome time at the 
poſt- office. The diſcovery was owing to his brother, a jeſuit, 
who was chaplain and under-ſecretary to the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador at the Hague, from whom our refident at that court 


gained a knowledge of ſome ſecrets relating to England, even 
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Howe's ſquadron ; and on the 1ſt of June the two 


fleets put to ſea. The commodore, with the troops, 


bore 


— 


before he had received any account thereof from his own court; 


for; all letters of impor:ance Heuſey directed to his brother for 
the greater ſafety and diſpatch. This put him upon an enquiry, 
and he ſoon learned that the ſecretary had a brother, a phyſi- 


clan in London, from whom poſſibly he might get his intelli- 


gence : ſuſpicion being thus raiſed, the doctor was watched, 
and twenty-nine of his letters ſtopped. „ : 

From theſe letters it appeared, that he gave the French the 
firſt account of admiral Boſcawen failing to North America, 
and of the taking the Alcide and Lys, with every minute cir- 
cumftance relating to it ; and from that time, of the ſailing of 
every fleet, and its deſtination ; and was ſo minute as to give 
an account even of the launching of a man of war ; he alſo 
gave an account of all difficulties relating to raiſing money. In 
one of theſe letters, dated July 29, 1757, it was confidently 
aſſerted, that a reſolution was taken to attack Rochfort ; 
though at that time neither admiral Hawke nor general Mor- 
daunt were acquainted with any ſuch reſolution. In another 
letter, dated from Tu ickenham, the doctor, after giving an 
exact account of the ſtate of our affairs, the condition of our 
fleet and army, their diſpoſition, how many ſhips guarded, and 
how many troops lined the coaſt cf England, concludes with 
aſſerting, that the oniy means of preventing the ſucceſs of 
« the expedition to Rochfort, would be to make a powerful 
« diverſion upon the coaſt of England; that by thus attacking 
< us in our very vitals, we might be engaged at home, and fo 
prevented {rom ſending a number of troops abroad ſufficient 
< to give them any real annoyance.“ And in another of his 
letters he particularly adviſed a deſcent of the French upon our 
coaſt, as the moſt certain method of diſtreſſing the government 
by affecting public credit. and mentioned the time when, and 
the place Where i: would be moſt proper. 

But his principal and beſt i1iicilipeuce ſeems to have been that 


of admiral Holbourne's cdeltitation to America, a few days 


aiter the admiral's inſtruigus were figned, in which he was ſo 
very minute, as to meniucn the number of ſhips, and troops on 
board, with the day of thir intended departure, &c. 

in conſideration of this piece of intelligence, and the com- 
Plaints which he had made ot the ſmallneſs of his talary, it was 
agreed, that he thould have 25 guineas per monch, on condi- 
tion of {ending intelligence: erery poit, or to ſorfeit a guinca for 


every omiſſion. But he had only received one payment before 
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bore for Cancalle Bay, near St. Malo, where they 

were landed on the ↄth, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
1 city, 


— 


he was taken; nor is it probable he would have received ar y 
more; for complaints were again made, that his intelligence 
was infignificant, and contained nothing but extracts from the 
news- papers. | Ce | 

When the diſcovery of the firſt letter was made, all the reſt 
were ſtopped at the poſt- office; and Dr. Henſey was ſoon de- 
tected, though he was directed to under a fiftitious name, and 
his letters appointed to be left at a coffee houſe, He was way- 
laid on a Sunday coming from the Spaniſh minifter's chapel in 
Soho- ſquare, by two of his majeſty's meſſengers, who followed 
him to different places, then ſeized him in St. Martin's-lane, 
and conducted him to one of their houſes in Gerinyn-ftreet. 
His lodgings in Arundel-ſtreet were ſearched, where ſeveral 
letters were found ; from which, together with thoſe inter- 
cepted at the poſt- office, the above account is conipiled. His 


correſpondents ſigned themſelves La Roche and P. de France. 


Cn the gth of March, 1758, he was committed to New- 
gate; and the 12tn of June was c.nducted from Newgate to 
::e Court of King's-Bench in order to be tried; when he 
pleaded not guilty, and excepted to eleven of the jury before 
they came to be ſworn. Upon the trial the identity of his 
hand-writing was the principal point to be proved, which was 
done by creditable witneſſes; namely, Mr. M—d—2, on whom 
he had ſeveral bills of exchange; Dr. W —— m, of Weſtmin- 
ſter; and ſeveral apothecaries, who had reccived preſcriptions 
from him for patients under his care, which they had kept 
on their files. After a trial of ten hours, the jury brought him 
in guilty of high-treaſon : upon which he was alked by the 
judge (lord chief juſtice Mansfield, the judges Denniſon, 
Forſter and Wilmot were upon the bench) whether he choſe 
any particular time for receiving ſentence ; he deſired the Wed- 
neſday following. Accordingly, on the 14th of June, he was 
brought to the bar, and there received ſentence, * To be 
* drawn on a ſledge to Tyburn, and chere to be hung up by 


the neck, but cut down before dead, have his bowels taken 


© out, and his heart thrown in his face, and his body quarter- 
* ed. He held his handkerchicf up to his face while his ſen- 
tence was read: and being aſked if he had any thing to offer in 
his behalf, he deſired a fortnight to prepare for his end, which 
the court granted, and allowed him till the 12th of July; but 
carly that morning a reprieve was brought to New gate, to reſpite 
ham for a fortnight longer. After which he was ſeveral times reſ- 
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1758 (60) 
city without oppoſition ; while Lord Anſon 
ſtretched along the coaſt, to prevent any of the 
ſhips coming out of Breſt, or other ports, to annoy 
the tranſports. St. Malo being found to be ſtrongly 
ſituated on a peninſula, it was not judged prudent 
to attack it; therefore the troops deſtroyed about 
one hundred ſail of ſhipping, many of them pri- 
vateers, which lay under the cannon of the place, 
and ſet fire to ſeveral magazines filled with naval 
ſtores. The damage was conſiderable ; yet the 
town never fired. The tr ops having nothing fur- 
ther to do were re-embarked on the 12th ; and it 
was intended to make a deſcent near Cherbourg; 
but it blowing a hard gale, and proviſions being 
| ſhort, it was found neceſſary to return home. 


At this time the efforts for ſupporting the Ger- 
man war were brought to their nice criterion. 
Either England muſt tupport Pruſſia and defend 
Hanover, or both muſt fall; for the confederacy 
was ſo powerful againſt them, that without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of England they could not be ab'e to ſtand 
againſt their numerous enemies; and Mr. Pitt now 
ſaw, that he muſt either (with the reſt of the king's 
ſervants, who were attached to Germany) enter 
into the trammels of Germanic meaſures, or quit 
the helm of the adminiſtration. Here was a ſtron 
conflict between the duty which he owed to his ſo- 
vereign, and the principles h ch he had plighted 

to the people. It will be hard to Ciſtinguiſh, in a 


hm 


pitied from time to time, and at length pardoned, on condition 
of going ino perpetual exile. 

it has been tondly, or rather fooliſhly, thought, that be 
earned his forgiveneſs by fore important diſcovery; but this 
was not the caſe, for it is certain that he owed it to foreign in- 
terpoſition. 
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government like ours, whether it is greater pa- 
triotiſm in a miniſter to be continually oppoſing an 
aged monarch, in ſome alien, but favourite mea- 
ſures; or to acquieſce in them, and thereby pro- 
cure harmony and unanimity among all his ſer- 
vants and ſubjects. In a deſpotic government, it 
is true, a miniſter is obliged to purſue, and endea- 
vour to accompliſh, whatever are his ſovereign's 
political views; but in a royal republic (like 
Great Britain) a miniſter may oppoſe whatever he 
thinks is unconſtitutional or prejudical to the na- 
tional intereſt, Mr. Pitt had long oppoſed Ger- 
man meaſures; he had oppoſed till he ſaw oppo- 
ſition was vain; and that whoever was ſincerely 
deſirous of purſuing the intereſts of England, 
muſt ſacrifice ſome points and ſome opinions to 
Germany, to prevent Britiſh meaſures, in the 
other parts of the world, being impeded : he ſaw 
that the beſt way was to acquiecſce ; for while he 
adhered to Britiſh meaſures only, unanimity would 
never be eſtabliſhed in the king's council : it was 
apparent, Britain muſt inevitably be connected 


with Germany, as long as the ſame perſon is king 


of England and elector of Hanover *. This 
5 channel 


— — 


— 


When we ex.luded {rom the throne the family of the 
Stuarts, we caſt our eyes round Europe for a ſ»vercign ; but 
we could find no prince of the protettant religion, who had 
no foreign dominions : what then muſt we have done ?—have 
* ſubmitted to abſolute government, been torn to pieces by a 
civil war, or choſen a king who had political intereſts ; it 
: was thought beſt to chuſe the latter, however diſtinct thoſe 
intercſts might be from the good of this nation. If this 
* misfortune was inevitable in its cauſe, it was impoſſible to 


he pom Its being the ſame in its effect. The evil then of 
c 


Keeping conſiderable armies in Germany is (in ſome mea- 
0 ſure) engrafted in the eſtablihment. Without doubt all 
* Engliſhmen wiſh the crown had no territory out of this 


* iſland, that our ſtrength might be kept within it; but ſecon- 
n dary 
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channel being unavoidable, the only thing that a 
gocd patriot could do, was to aim at making it 
ſerviceable to Britain: a ſhort conſideration pointed 
out the method; it mult be heartily entered into: 
the 


* dary Cauſes have diſpoſed things otherwiſe, and how ſhall we 
altar them ? It might be propoſed the giving Hanover to one 
of the royal family; as it would (as far as human wiſdom 
can be allowed to divine) be greatly for the intereſt of both 
+ Great Britain and Hanover, by taking away a pretence for 
invading it when at war with us. This meaſure is practi- 
cable, for by the feudal law, by which the fiefs in Germany 
are regulated, a vaſſal can give his land to whom he will; 
that is, the dominium utile, or the profits; the ſuperior's con- 
ſent is only neceſſary to eſtabliſh what 1s called the dominium 
Airectum there are many examples in Germany which ſhew 
that ſuch alienations are agreeable to the Germanic conſtitu- 
tion and practice. But as long as the ſame perſon is king of 
Great Britain and elector of Hanover, the evil will not be 
removed. OS „ 
Every one knows, that when we firſt entered into a war 
with France, in a canſe that was purely national, France 
thought not of diſturbing Germany, till ſhe ſaw herſelf 
baffled in her hopes cf ſucceeding in her fingle contention 
with us. She then turned her eyes towards the empire, and 
there ſaw an opening for new projects. The courts of Vienna 
and Berlin were then in a jarring ſtate ; the former having 
formed a grand alliance for diſpoſſeſſing the latter of Sileſia, 
which under our guaranty had been ceded to it by treaty. 
France ſtood ready, under pretence of joining either party in 
that quarrel, to make repriſals on the electorate of Hanover, 
for her loſſes to the king of Great Britain. The court of 
London was aware of this, and thereupon applied to that of 
Vienna for ſupporting, in a common cauſe, the unoffending 
electorate, at the time that it entered into a ſubſidiary treaty 
with Ruſſia for effecting the ſame purpoſe. But the emprets 
queen, bent only on proſecuting her own Cauſe, retuſed to 
engage in ſo juſt a common one, which reaſonably diſguſted 
England; while Pruſſia, fearful of our Ruſſian alliance, and 
doubtful of the effectual alliance of France, farther than in 
ſeizing the electorate of Hanover. propoled an alliance with 
Great Britain; not with a deñga to draw her troops into the 
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empire, but with a view to keep all fore, n troops out 
of it, and thereby to confine the ſtruggles in Germany 
to the German powers only. But Rufüa, as well as 
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the attention and troops of France muſt be diverted 
as much as poſſible that way, to make her employ 
more troops in Germany, than was conſiſtent with 
her intereſt in America and the ſupport of her ma- 
rine, in order to furniſh fairer opportunities for at- 
tacking her ſettlements abroad 5, and thereby cut 
off the ſources of her treaſure and power both by 


* 


a 


« France, having a particular point to carry, theſe two powers 


« joined Auſtria and Saxony, and drew Sweden into the al- 
© liance, being all bent on public miſchief for the promotion of 
© their ſeveral private ends. Thus the misfortunes which have 
© happened, were in fact found unavoidable.” Letter to a Mem- 


ber of the Houſe of Commons. neg | 
The caſe was not now as it was when Mr. Pitt came into 


the adminiſtration, when there was a neceſſity of keeping a 
« ſufficient force of regulars at home, inſtead of foreign auxi- 
« liaries, to repel any attempts that might be made by hoſtile 
« invaſions. Mr. Pitt would not, in thoſe circumſtances, con- 
« ſent to ſend any Britiſh troops into Germany, becauſe it 
would expoſe Britain, and oblige him to relax his vigour to 
* compleat the grand deſigns he had formed, which were ne- 
* ceflary to be executed for the ſecurity of our trade, naviga- 
tion and colonies ; and for reducing the power of France by 
« ſea. The progreſs made by the French arms againſt our 
« allies, in this interim, will teſtify, that their intereſts were 
not preferred to the intereſt of Great Britain; but that they 
ſuffered greatly for want of that aid, which a wiſe and good 
* miniſter could not then grant them, without deviating from 
the principal object of the Britiſh war: though France 
* avowedly attacked Hanover on account of our American dif- 
* ferences. But when affairs took ſuch a turn in favour of 
Britain; that the fleets, which our enemy had equipped at 
© their ſeveral ports, to pour a numerous army into this iſland, 
were defeated and ruined : when the loſs of their men of 
* war, and of their ſailors, brought into our ports, evinced the 
impoſſibility of executing any hoſtile attempts againſt the 
* Britiſh iſles, to effect: when his majeſty had given his royal 
* conſent to the railing a regular and well-diſciplined militia, 
for the internal ſafety of England: and when that inſtitution 
enabled the miniſtry to ſpare a ſupply of Britiſh troops, to 
break the progreis of France agalnſt territories invaded, 
* Plundered, burnt and deſtroyed, for no other reaſon, than 
their connections with Britain: then vie could not, in juſtice, 
deny cur allies ſuch ſuccours, as Our national interef coald 
— 
ſea 
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1758 DNS 
ſea and land. This was the outline. There yet 
remained many ſteps to be taken to accompliſh this 
great end. Since it was impoſſible to ſeparate Bri- 


tain from the continent, thoſe engagements entered 
into by the former adminiſtration, muſt be cemented 


in a ſtill ſtronger manner. The confederacy againſt 


Pruſſia being too powerful for him, he in all pro- 
babiliry, if not ſupported by England, would be 


_ cruſhed; and if he fell, Hanover would inftantly 


fall likewiſe. The latter was the tender point, 


and at a peace it muſt be regained, even if it ſhould 


be ſer at the high price of all the Britiſh conqueſts. 


According to this ſyſtem, which every one knows 


was the ſyſtem of thoſe days, it was the intereſt of 
Britain to ſupport the exiſtence of Pruſſia, and re- 


Inforce the allied army with Britiſh troops : there- 
fore, in order to ruin the Gallic ſcheme, (which 
was the making a conqueſt of Hanover, and with 
it purchaſe whatever the ſuperiority of the Britiſh 


navy might acquire) the ſupport of Pruſſia, and the 


defence of Hanover, became objects of the ſecond 


importance. The people of England were unani- 


mous in their defires of ſupporting the king of 
Pruſſia: the eclat of his victories had gained their 


eſteem. Ir was at the time when this vein was 


ſwelled with the warmeſt blood, that the treaty 
with Pruſſia was made. We do not here mention 


this as any vindication of that treaty, becauſe we 


Juſt before explained the political motives, which 
induced Mr. Pitt to ſign it, and the views which 
he had of making advantage reſult from it; but 


what a happy concurrence of events there had been 


to warp the people to German meaſures, and to 
continue the moſt favourable . pinion of the mini- 


ſter, and to ſtill repoſe unlimited confidence in his 


known honeſty. vigilance and well-meaning. 
Here it will not be amiſs to infert a tra: flation of 
the convention between his majeſty and the king 

| Oi 
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of Pru ja, concluded ad ſigned at London on the 
11th of April, 1758. 
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Whereas a treaty between their Britannic and 
Pruſſian majeſties was concluded and ſigned on the 
16th day of January 1756, the ſtipulations where- 
of tended to the preſervation of the general 

peace of Europe, and of Germany in particular: 
and whereas ſince that period France has not only 
invaded the empire with numerous armies, and 


attacked their aftorcſaid majeſties and their allies, 


but has alſo excited other powers to act in like 
manner: and whereas it is ſo notorious, that the 
extraordinary efforts made by his Pruſſian majeſty 
to defend himſelf againſt the number of enemies, 
who have attacked him on ſo many ſides at once, 
have occaſioned a very great and burthenſ me 


expence ; whilſt, on the other hand, his revenues 
have been greatly diminiſhed in thoſe parts of his 


dominions which have been the ſeat of war: and 
their majeſties having mutually determined to 
continue their efforts for their reciprocal defence 
and ſecurity, for the recovery of their poſſeſſions, 
for the protection of their allies, and the preſer- 
vation ot the liberties of the Germanic body; his 
Britannic majeſty has reſolved, in conſequence of 
theſe conſiderations, to give an immediate ſuc- 
cour, in money, to his Pruſſian majeſty, as the 
ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual; and their aforeſaid 
majeſties have thought proper, that a convention 
ſhould be made thercupon, in order to declare and 

aſcertain their reciprocal intentions in this reſpect; 
for which purpoſe they have appointed and au- 
thorized their reſpective. miniſters, viz. In the 

name and on the part of his Britannic majeſty, 


his privy counſellors, Sir Robert Henley, knight, 


lord keeper of the great ſeal of Great-Britain, 
John earl of Granville, preſident of his councii, 
Thomas Holes duke of Newcaſtle, firſt lord 
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commiſſioner of his treaſury, Robert earl of 
Holderneſſe, one of his principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, Philip earl of Hardwicke, and William 
Pitt, Eſquire, another of his principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate; and in the name and on the part of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, the Sieurs Dodo Henry baron 
of Knyphauſeff, his privy counſellor of embaſſy 
and miniſter plenipotentiary at the court of his 
Britannic majeſty, and Lewis Michell, his charge 


@affaires at the ſaid court; who, after having 


communicated to each other their reſpective full 
powers, have agreed upon the following articles. 


I. His majeity the king of Great-Britain en- 


Cages to cauſe to be paid, in the city of London, 
to the perſon or perſons who ſhall be authorized 
for that purpoſe by his majeſty the king of Pruf- 


fa, the ſum of four millions of German crowns, 


amounting to ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; which entire ſum ſhall be paid 
at once, immediately after the exchange of the 
ratifications, upon the requiſition of his Pruſſian 
majeſty. 

II. His majeſty the king of Pruffia engages, 
on his part, to employ the ſaid ſum in keeping up 
and augmenting his forces, which ſhall act in the 
moſt advantageous manner for the common cauſe, 
and for the end propoſed by their aforeſaid ma- 
jeſties, of reciprocal defence and murual ſecurity. 
III. The high contracting parties moreover 
engage, viz. On the one part, his Britannic ma- 


jeſty, both as king and as elector; and, on the 


other part, his Pruſſian majeſty; not to conclude 
an» treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, or any 
other convention or agreement whatſoever, with 
the powers who have taken part in the preſent war, 
bur in concert, and by mutual conſent, and ex- 
preſly comprehending each other therein. 
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IV. This convention ſhall be ratified ; and 


the ratification thereof ſhall be exchanged on 


both ſides, within the term of ſix weeks, to be 


«© reckoned from the date of the ſigning this con- 


vention, or ſooner, if poſſible. 

In witneſs thereof, we the underwritten mini- 
« ſters of his Majeſty the king of Great-Britain, and 
of his Majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by virtue of 
our full powers, have ſigned this preſent conven- 
tion, and have ſet the ſeals of our arms thereto. 

This convention was renewed annually much 
in the ſame tenor of expreſſion, and exactly 
with reſpect to the terms. Both houſes (f par- 
liament approved of this convention when it 
was laid before them, and on the 20th of April 


the Commons granted the money. The Ger- 


man 


* 


The ſum ſtipulated by this convention to be paid by 
Great-Britain, has been branded with the appellation of à fri- 
bute, in the payment of which the hon:ur and intereft of the nation 


abere ſcandalouſly proſtituted. This is a licentiouſneſs of 


* diction, which at once arraigns the king, lords, and com- 
* mons, of proſtituting thr power and authority, and of 
combining in a meaſure to diſhonour and ruin the nation. 
Let us examine this allegation.— A tribute? — I 15 15 a token 
© of bondage. Did the Britiſh parliament, when they granted 
an annual ſupply of money to the king of Frunia, give any 
« reafun to ſuipect, that therewith they ſurrendered to him 
their liberty, lives and fortunes ? or did they act, as if they 
made that obligation through fear of what mig iet be dreaded 
* irom the progreis of his arms; or through that magnanimous 
principle of ſuccouring the diſtreſſed; of maintaining a ba- 
* lance of power, for which England has always been ap- 
* plauced ; and of favouring cur national intercit? Did not 
the king of Pruſſia, in contideration of that annual pay- 
ment, ſtipulate and agree to enter iuto no ſecret or ſeparate 
* treaty of peace detrimental to the in ereſt, and without the 
contient of Great-Britain ? and to keep tne ſword drawn 
* agatuit our enemies, till his Britaunic mayzeity ſhould give 
him leave to ſheath it by an honourable peace in all which 
there does not appear any thing like ſlavery or tribute on 
| * the 
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man connexions being fully entered into, they 
granted this ſeſſion other monies relative to the 
jupport of the German cauſe, which augmented the 
ſum granted for the aid of our friends on the con- 
tinent to 1,861,997 J. and the ſupplies, in the 
whole, amount to 10, 486, 457 J. It will be allow- 
ed, that this was carrying on war at an immenſe 
expence; but at the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, 
that tliere was no other way cf iruſtrating the French 
deſigns. It was likew:ſe putting Fance to an im- 
menſe expence in granting ſubſidies to Auſtria, 
Ruſa, Sweden, and ſeveral princes of the empire: 
which ſhe was obliged to do by vir: ve of the treaty 
of canfederacy, in order to accompliſh her views: 
therefvie the caſe was nothing more than oppoſing 


© the part of Britain — How ſuch a treaty with the king of 
© Prufla can be branded with the ſcandalous proſtitution of the 
© honour and intereſt of the nation is as unjuſt, as it is incon- 
cCcæivable. Was it beneath the dignity ct the king of Great Bri- 
© tain to enter into an alliance with a proteſtant king, of the firſt 
rank, for his valour, and for his ſireng tli and intereſt in Europe ? 
Was it ſcandalous to ſecure ſuch an ally by a pecuniary ſettle- 
© ment, when the union of te heuſcs of Auſtria and Bou bon, 
« zited by Ruſſia, Sweden, and cther powers, threatened 
immediate deſtruction to our trade and intereſt on the con- 
© tinent of Europe : which would naturally have followed the 
« conquering word of our Frinch rivals in every braach of 
manufacture and commerce; or was it ſcaudalous to facilitate 
* our operations by fea in * merica, and in other diſtant re- 
« cionr, by x well- timed apphcation of ſuch a ſubſidy ; which 
« kept Frauce in ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty, dependance and 
c expence, that duabled her from a vigorous purſuit of her 
natural and national intercft, and crowned our expeditions 
« every where with ſucceſs ? This fubſidy has nothing new in 
its conititution. It was of no other kind, than what not 
« only Britain, but dther nations, particularly France, has 
always made uſe of, to ſecure an int-reſt to herſelf, and to 
« deprive her adverſaries of further means of ſtrength. Of 
this kind have been ſeveral northern princes, who were al- 
u avs looked upon as tributaries, or ſubiervient, to the na- 
tion which paid them for their friendſhip and aid, and not as 
« hulding their pay · maſters in a ſtate of tributary ſubjection. 
One 
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one great expence to another. It remained to be 
ſeen who was beſt able to bear it : the conſequence 
all the world knows; France became a bankrupt. 
Mr. Pit: was ſenſible, that oppoſing France on 
the continent as putting her to a greater expence 
than England 5, and he had in view the making 
her a bankrupt, when he conſented to the alliance 
with Pruſſia, by Obliging her, ſince ſhe had entered 
Germany, to exhauſt her troops and treaſures there; 
while the Britiſn navy cut off all or moſt of her 
reſources from America, and entirely ruined her 


trade; and at the ſame time increaſed the riches and 


revenues of his own country by new and valuable 
acquiſitione, the better to enable her to ſupport this 
additional expence. He was ſenſible he could ef- 


fect theſe ends, becauſe the French councils were 


divided and diſtracted; for ſuch of the French of 
the miniſters, who were for purſuing the true inte- 


5 


§ © The Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Swedes, &c. have coſt France 
more by ſubſidies, than their common cauſe has received be- 
nefit. A moderate ſubſidy to the king of Pruſſia has coſt France 
many millions to keep thoſe powers in an unnatural combina- 
tion. Whilſt Britain, at a great expence of money, and of 
many valuable lives, has oppoſed the French in Germany, and 
urged them to keep up a prodigious force in a country that ever 
has been, and ever will be, their ruin, at an experce ſuperior 
to ours: whilſt it has hindered them from protecting their co- 
lonies, and left us entirely at liberty to carry on the war 
where it was moſ to our advantage, can it be doubted in the 
* leaſt, whether it was or was not our intereſt to bring as nu- 
* merous a French army from home, and as far from home 
* as poſhble, to a country that could not poſſibly ſupply them 
* with forage and proviſion ? but where they muſt either pur- 


© chaſe it at as dear a rate as ourſelves, or bring it at a ſtill 


* greater expence along with them ; and where a Frenchman, 
* or a French horſe, woald require as much ſuſtenance as an 
* Engliſh one; and conſequently, if the French had 120,000 
men, and the allies but 60 or 70, ooo, the balance was ſo 
much in our favour. Upon conſidering all theſe circum- 
* Rances, it is evident that the expence of ſupporting this war 
has been greater to France than to Britain. 


reits 
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reſt of their country, and perhaps did not pay ſer- 
vile court to a capricious female favorite, were op- 
poſed, and their deſigns frequently fruſtrated by a 
number of creatures, who, without any regard to 
honour or integrity, engaged implicitly to obey 
the directions of the cunning favourite, and gra- 
tify all her miſcmevous paſſions. Mr. Pitt profited 
by thele diviſions; he perceived the French mini- 
ſtry were unable to beſtow a proper attention to 
both elements *, therefore he aimed at conſound- 
ing them ſtill more by reiterated blows on all ſides; 
and while their attention was employed in Ger- 
many, to ruin their navy; and to continue to em- 
ploy their attention there till a peace, to prevent 
their being able, or having opportunity to repair 
it |. The people with pleaſure acquieſced in theſe 
ſentiments and meaſures, becauſe they knew they 
were healing and advantageous ; and they ſaw that 
by them, and them only, harmony was made per- 
manent in his late majeſty's counſels ; a circum- 
ſtance, which at all times 1s of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to a tate, and in a time of war an invaluable 
blefling ; they did not therefore brand Mr. Pitt as 
an apoſtate, for doing what no man in the ſame 
ſituation could avoid. . 

Such were the motives and ſentiments of Mr. 
Pitt and his coadjutors for entering into the Ger- 
man war. It would be impertinent if the author 


5 It is a proof to thoſe, who recollect the nu. nber of cora- 

manders the French have had in Gerinany, how well they 
minded but one element. | | 5 

It is worthy obſervation, that the navy of Louis XIV. 
which was ruined by the engagement off La Hoge, would ſoon 
have been repaired, had not king William cut out work 
enough for the French on the continent, and thereby ſo em- 
baraſſed the French miniſtry, that they cou'd nat attend- to all 
the neceſſary articles of both fea and land ſcrvice, In queen 
Anne's time likewiſe, when the French flezt was baffled in the 
Mediterranean, they made no more figure at fea, becauſe the 
allies found them ſo much employment on the continent. 
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added any remarks of his own, or intruded in o 
poſition the opinions of other men, moſt oi whom, 
| particularly the Tories, acquieſced in the meaſure 
at that time, and have oppoſed it ſince merely for 
the ſake of oppoliag Mr. Pitt: the reader is to 
judge for himſelf; the writer's intention here being 
only to ſpeak of things as he found them. af 
When theſe ſentiments and this ſcheme were 
adopted, the duke of Marlborough was ſent to 
Germany with a conſidera": number of Englith 
troops; they were lang ed at ''1buen, and march- 
ed from chence to join the allied army. 
The expeditions to the coaſt of France, how- 
ever, were not laid aſide; the time was now come, 
when we were to retaliate on the Fiench thoſe ter- 
rors in reality, which they had long raiſed in us by 
menaces of an invaſion. General Bligh had the 
command of the troops which were to go on the 
ſecond expedition; and his royal highneſs prince 
Edward, now duke of York, entered as a volun- 
teer with commodcre Howe. The deſign was to 
execute what had been prajccted on viewing the 
French coaſt the laſt time it was viſited. On the 
6th of Auguſt the troops were landed at Cherbourg, 
where they deſtroyed the mole, pier, baſon, and 
many other excellent and expenſive works for mak- 
ing a convenient and ſtrong harbour. Twenty 
fine pieces of braſs cannon and two large mortars 
were found at the place, and put on board the ſhips 
to be conveyed to England : other conſiderable da- 
mage was done to the French, and hoſtages were 
taken for contributions which were demanded. On 
ny I bch the troops were re-embarked in order to 
. landed at another place; but a hard gale ſpring- 
: g up, the fleet was forced off the coait, and ob- 
od 3 mow to England ; where, however, it 
2 y, but proceeded to St. Lunar bay Ncar 

o, and there the troops were landed a third 


time 
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time on the coaſt of France. An attempt on St. 
Malo being again deemed imprudent, the officers 
debated on their plan of operations. While theſe 
deliberations were holding, commodore Howe was 
obliged to put out of St. Lunar bay, it being too 
rocky to remain in within any degree of ſafety, and 
go three leagues to the weſtward, to the bay of St. 
Cas. Thus the fleet and army were ſeparated. 
The army then marched into the country. In the 
mean time the duke d&Aiguillon, governor of 
Britanny, aſſembled a conſiderable body of troops, 
and marched directly to give the Engliſh battle. 
When general Bligh had intelligence of this, he 
retreated towards the ſhips; but this retreat was ill 
performed; the time was fooliſhly miſpent, and be- 
fore the troops were all embarked, the French came 
down upon the beach (Sept. 11.) and attacked the 
rear-guard, commanded by general Dury, who for 
ſome time with great bravery maintained a very 
_ unequal combat againſt ſuperior numbers. The 
Engliſh bomb ketches, which were near the ſhore, 
fired upon the French, and while that fire laſted, 
the enemy gave no quarter. At length this little 
body of brave veterans had expended all their am- 
munition; and now, in the tranſports of rage and 
deſpair, great numbers of them jumped into the 
ſea, and were drowned, among whom was general 
Dury himſelf; the reſt were made priſoners, ex- 
cept ſome few who were carried off in boats, and 
put on board the ſhips *. The loſs of the Engliſh 
in this affair exceeded 1300 men. The fleet now 
returned to England, where the people became 
red by the news of the miſcarriage, while 
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* But a much greater number might have been ſaved, had 
the ſailors empriea their boats 1..to the firſt ſhip they came to, 
and *, fantly returned to the beach for more; which, intead of 
doing. they itrictly obſerved a punctili in carrying the troops 
to the particular tranſport they came out of, without conſider- 
ing the diſtance of her ſituation. 
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thoſe of France were extravagantly elated ; and the 


generals of both nations were condemned and ex- 


tolled in proportion. 


Prince Ferdinand having purſued the French to 
the Khine, pailed that river after them. He took 
his meaiures fo well, that on the 23d of June he 
found means to attack their left wing at Crevelt, 
which he totally rosted; and it is ſuppoicd, chat 


the French loſt in this affair between 4 and 5000 


men. D was taken in coniequence. In the 
mean ture the French generals collected their army, 
and tool: refuge under Cologne. Prince Ferdinand 


then intended to ny the war into che enemy's 


country; n his deſigns were fruſtrated. The French 
had afſembled another army {agreeable to che ſti- 
pulations of the confecerate tre ay) which was com- 

manded by the Prince de Soubize. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, in oppoſition to that general, poſted the 
Prince of Yienbourg with the Heſſian troops; but 
the duke de Eroglio, who was detached by Soubize, 
defeated thoſe troops on the 23d of July, at San- 
derſhauſen, and thereby gained poſſeſſion of _ 
river Weſer, with the advantage of being able to a⸗ 

in We total 2 on which fi:ic the river he lenled ; . 
and lkcowiſe had Ir in his power to interccpt the 

Engliſh troops, under the command of the duke of 
Mariboro gb, who were on their march from Emo- 
den to Join "the ated army. Prince Ferdinand by 


t Among the French lh who w e la in this action, 
one deſervcs Particular notice. He was me young count de 
Giiors, only fon of the duke de Belleiſle, tue laſt hope of a noble 
family, and lately married to the heireſs of an iilul rious houſe. 
He poſſcſied many extraordinary accomplichments as well as 
uncommon genius. He was mortally v-ounced at the head of 
his regiment, us he was bringivg it up ith the mo heroic 
cOuraye, to the inexpreflibie grief of his aged father, and the 
univerlal regret of kis country. 
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(74) 
this unfortunate ſtroke was greatly embarraſſed. The 
face of fortune was ſuddenly reverſed. The ſafety of 
Hanover ſeemed to depend on the ſeaſonable rein- 
torcement of the Engl:ſh troops; for the French army 
being on their own frontiers, had in a ſhort time 
been conſiderably reinforced. He was neceſſitated to 


either bring them to another action or retreat over 


the Rhine. The firſt wãs difficult, becauſe the French 
would not fight; the latter was alſo difficult, 
on account of the many late heavy and uncommon 
which had ſwelled the river to a prodigious 
height. While the alles were in this condition, one 


of the French generals, named de Chevert, 


jected a ſcheme for the retaking of Duſſeldorp; but 
the waters having fruſtrated his views, he built ano- 
ther project upon i the ruins of the firſt. The allies 
had a poſt at Meer on the k hine, held by baron 
Imhoff, as well to ſecure a magazine and a bridge 
at Rees, as to preſerve a free communication be- 
tween the Englith troops and the allied army. Che- 
vert's plan was to diſlodge Imhoff, burn the bridge, 
take the magazine, and cut off the communication. 
He had 12,000 men and 11 pieces of cannon. 
3000 men. and cut off from all 
expectations of aſſiſtance from Prince Ferdinand; 
but he had advice of Chevert's approach; upon 
which he quitted his poſt, and while the enemy 
were marching through difficult ground, he ſur- 
prized them in flank and front, and after a ſhort, 
but ſpirited attack, put them to flight, and took 
their cannon and baggage. This happened on the 
5th of Auguſt. Afterwards he marched towards 
the Engliſh troops, and happily effected a junction. 
Imhoff bravery furniſned Prince F erdinand with 
an opportunity for repaſſing the Rhine, which he 
tffected without any obſtruction from the enemy. 
Thus did the battle of Sanderſhauſen prevent any 


material advantages being derived from that of 


Crevelt : 
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Crevelt : and the action of Meer, with the critical 
reinforcement of the Britiſh troops, likewiſe pre- 
vented any being drawn from that of Sanderſhau- 
ſen. The French army, however, being greatly 
reinforced, and having changed its commander*, 
prince Ferdinand judged it prudent to act on the 
defenſive : he judiciouſly choſe ſome excellent poſts 
along the river Lippe. The French finding it 
dangerous to attempt any of theſe, directed their 
attention once more to the prince of Yſenbourg, 
who was poſted fo as to protect the courſe of the 
Weſer, and cover a part of Heſſe. Soubize's army 
was reinforced to 30,000 men by detachments 


from the grand army. Prince Ferdinand being 
aware of the French deſigns, ſent general Oberg 


with a detachment to the aſſiſtance of the prince of 
Yienbourg, which augmented that prince's army 
to 15,000 men. The enemy relying on their ſu- 
periority, reſolved to gain ſome part of Heſſe; 
therefore they attacked general Oberg, on the laſt 
day of September, at Lanwerenhagen, and obliged 
him to retire, after he had loſt 1590 men; hut 
ſome woods happening to be in his rear, favoured 
his march, and prevented his defeat becoming total. 


The ſeaſon, however, was too far advanced for 


the French to reap any advantages from this vic- 
| tory. The fatigues of the campaign having made 
it neceſſary for the allied troops to have ſome reſt, 
prince Ferdinand abandoned his poſts along the 
Lippe, and retired into Weſtphalia, and ſoon after- 


The French army firſt marched into Germany, under the 
command of the marſhal d'Etrees ; but his lady, ſoon after the 
battle of Haſtenbeck, happening to affront madame Pompa- 
dour, with ſome tart expreſſions concerning Miſs Murphy, 
another miſtreſs to the French king, he was recalled, and ſuc- 
ceeded by marſhal Richlieu, one of Pompadour's creatures; 
but he when the French were drove out of Hanover, was re- 
placed by the count de Clermont, who was now ſubſtituted by 
M. de Contades. | 
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wards went into winter-quarters in Munſter, Pa- 
derborn and Hildeſheim. The French likewiſe 
entered Weſtphalia, and there took up their quar- 
ters The Engliſh troops were too late to aſſiſt in 
any of the operations of the campaign ; but they 


ſuffered greatly by ſickneſs. The duke of Marl- 
| borough died at Munſter of a dy lentery. 


The firit operation f the king of Pruſſia was 
the reduction of Schweidnitz, which he effected in 
the month of April, after a ſhort, but vigorous, 
ſiege. By this acquifzon he regained all thoſe 


dominions he had loſt laſt year, and was now ready 


to act on inc orrniive, and carry the theatre of 
war into the territories of his enemies: but firſt he 
provided tor the ſecurity ot his trontiers ; he poſted 
count Dohna with an army to cover Sileſia from 
any incurſions of the Kufſians; and his brother 
prince Henry with another army in Saxony, to 
prevent the army of ihe empire, which had been 
recruited, from entering Brandenburgh or Mag- 
deburg. At this time count Daun, with all the 


troops which his ſovereign could aſſemble, lay in- 


trenched at Koningſgratz in Bohemia. The kin 
of Pruſſia made ſeveral feints, as if he intended to 
enter Bohemia; and when he had ſufficiently 


alarmed and diverted the enemies attention that 


way, he ail at once, by a rapid march, entered 
Moravia, and proc-eded to Olmutz the capital; 
but general Mar:\chal, who happened to be poſted 
in that province, having intelligence of his march, 
had juſt time enough to throw himſcif into the 
town. However, the king of Pruſſia laid fiege 
to it on the 27th of Mav, and the trenches were 
opened before count Daun heard, hat the king of 
Pruifia had given him the ſlip. When he received 
that intelligence, he inffan:ly broke up his camp, 
and haſtened to th relief of the city, He began 
to impede the P.uilan operations by a:tacking 
every 


177 1758 
every night their poſts, and harraſſing them wich 
continual alarms. The king offered him battle; 
but Daun knew better how to improve his advan- 
tages than to hazard them all at once. At this 
time a large convoy was coming from Sileſia to the 


king's camp, which Daun having intelligence of, 
detached a conſiderable body of troops to take it, 
and the king of Pruſſia detached another body to 


preſerve it. The Auſtrians feil in with the convoy, 
and a bloody conflict enſued: the Pruſſians being 
greatly inferior were deteated ; the center and part 
of the van were taken, and the rear puſhed back 
to Sileſia, while only the other part of the van 

eſcaped to the king's camp. This was a mortify- 

ing check to the king of Pruſſia's reſolution and 
ſpirit : he ſaw himſelf by this unlucky event de- 
prived of the very means of ſubſiſtence, and con- 
lequently obliged to relinquiſh his project, at the 


very time when the town was expected every day to 


ſurrender. However he preſerved a good appear- 
ance; and on the laſt day of June, which was the 


laſt day of the ſiege, the firing continued as briſk 
as ever; but ar night he ſuddenly abandoned the 


place, and gained a march of the Auſtrians before 
they were apprized of his retreat. He took the 
route of Bohemia, and arrived with all his bag- 


gage, artillery, ſick and wounded, at Koningſgratz. 


This was one of the moſt ſurprizing retreats, which 
had been accompliſhed ſince the days of Xenophon. 
It was performed in the face of a great army, in 
high ſpirits, and conducted by a very able general, 
who could not impede the march of the retreating 
army, though he attempted to hover on its wings. 
It is hard to fay, whether M. Daun ſhewed more 
{kill in obliging the king of Pruſſia to raiſe the 
ſiege without gwing him battle; or the king of 
Pruſſia in raiſing the ſiege, and elfecting his fur- 
priſing retreat without loſs. The affairs of his 
PruiTfan 
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Pruſſian majeſty were every day becoming more 
critical. The invaſion of his dominions by the Ruſ- 
ſians, under the generals Fermor and Brown, would 


have obliged him to quit Moravia, if count Daun 


had not; for at this time they had entered the new 
Marche of Brandenberg, where they daily com- 


mitted the moſt horrid ravages and barbarities, and 


had laid fiege to Cuftrin : his preſence therefore in 


that country became abſolutely neceſſary ; accord- 


ingly he proſecuted his march with the utmoſt di- 
ligence, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Cuſtrin 


on the 20th of Auguſt, after a march of 51 days 


from the midſt of Moravia. Notwithſtanding the 
oreat fatigue and hardſhips which his army muſt 
have ſuffered, he reſolved immediately on giving 


the Ruſſians battle; and his troops, animated with 


revenge on viewing the diſmal ſpectacle which the 
country all round preſented, ardently wiſhed for 
an engagement with ſuch cruel enemies. 
king joined his troops under count Dohna, and on 
the 25th of Auguit gave battle to the Ruſſians 
near the village of Zorndorff. The Pruſſians were 
now, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, fighting for their coun- 


try, which was ready to fall under one of the ſevereſt 


ſcourges with which providence ever chaſtiſed a na- 
tion. The exiſtence of the Pruſſian crown depended 
on the fortune of the day: the deſolation of the 
country, and the villages on fire all around, were 


ſuch marks of the enemy's cruelty, as exaſperated 
the Pruſſians to a pitch of enthuſiaſm. In this rage 


they began one of the moſt bloody conflicts, that 
was fought during the war. For the ſpace of two 
hours the Pruſſian artillery rained on the R uſſians 
like water from the heavens : this furious cannonade, 


the moſt dreadful that ever man beheld, they ſtood 
undaunted. The Muſcovite foot were attacked at 
nine in the morning with an impetuoſity that would 


have 
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have ſtaggered the braveſt veterans of any civilized 
nation; but they had not ſenſe to move; they 
fell in their ranks, and new regiments preſſed for- 
ward to ſupply new ſlaughter; nay, ſo fearleſs were 
they, and ſo void of all ſenſe of ſafety, that when 


the firſt line had fired away all their cartridges, 
they obſtinately ſtood, though defenceleſs, and 


were ſhot at like marks. It was evident, that to gain 
a victory over ſuch troops muſt be to deſtroy them: 
the ſlaughter of courſe was very great; but their 
army was numerous, and freih bodies continually 
preſenting themſelves, and making the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts, the Pruſſian infantry, fatigued with 
the work of carnage, at length gave way; had the 


Ruſſian officers known how to have made uſe of 


this advantage, they had gained the victory ; but 
it ſeems they did not; and general Seidlitz, who 
commanded the Pruſſian cavalry, profited by their 
ignorance; he inſtantly threw himſelf into the 
chaſm, and charged the Ruſſian foot with an im- 


petuoſity which they could not withſtand : they 


were either ſpent by the work they had already 
gone through, or diſheartened by the appearance of 
the horſe ; for, being unſupported, they fell back all 


on a ſudden, breaking their own ranks, and in the 


moſt utter confuſion fired upon one another, and 
plundered their own baggage : the wind blew the 
duſt and ſmoke in their faces : the Pruſſian infantry 
was rallied, and led to the charge by the king in 
perſon: the ſlaughter now became more terrible than 
ever; the Ruſſians were crammed up in a narrow 
ſpace ; while the Pruſſians with regular fires, every 
ſhot having its full effect, continued the combat till 
ſeven o'clock at night: yer ſtill (which is almoſt 
incredible) the Ruſſians kept their ground. Night 
came on, and then, and not till then, the Ruſſians 
retreated under favour of the darkneſs. They loſt, 
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1738 ( 8 ) 
according to their own account, 21,529 men* 
They ge purſued into Poland, and thereby pre- 
vented tro undertaking any ching farther againſt 
the king of Pruffa in Brandenburgh. The loſs of 
the yruffians was near 4000 men. In the mean 
time count Daun, in conjunction with the army 
of the empire, now cImmanded by the prince of 
Deux Ponts, penetrated; into Saxony, and took the 
fortreis of Sonneſtcin. He aimed at wrelting Sax- 
ony entirely out of the hands of the Pruſſians: and 
for this purpoſe he nearly ſurrounded prince Henry 
of Fruſſia's army, which conſiſted only of 20,000 
men, polled fo as to cover Dreſden, But the king 
or Prutiia, Who was informed of his brother's cri- 
tical tuation, haftened to his relief. before Daun, 
who was remarkably flow in the concerting of mea- 
ſures, could execute his project. The king joined 
his b:other, and Daun fell back as far as Zittau. 
But the king ſoon after ſeparated from his brother, 
and ſhewed a deſign of cutting off Daun's com- 
munication with Bohemia, and Daunon the contrary, 
ſhewed a deſign of cutting off his with Sileſia. in 
this caſe a battle ſcemed inevitable; and Daun re- 
ſolved to bring it on the firit advantageous opportu- 
nity, leſt the time for action ſhould be loſt, and he 
obliged to entirely abandon Saxony, and thereby give 
up the fruits of the campaizn. At this time the king 
of Pruſſia was encamped at Hokkirchen, a village in 
Lulatia. Daun, in the dead of a dark night Oct. 
14) favoured by a thick tog, ſilent! 'y marched to 
the Pruſſian camp; and at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing he attacked the Pruſtians in the moſt intrepid 
manner, and with the greateſt regularity, They 
were entirely ſurprized; they run to their arms, 
ſome bal naked. Aa Mal Kcith mounted his horſe, 
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Ot two reime 18. e 1 3 the battle conſiſted of 
4503 ecteclire men, tere were only 4475 leſt. 
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and putting himſelf at the head of a corps on the 


right wing, where the heat of the action lay, made 
a very gallant reſiſtance, which afforded the king 


of Pruſſia an opportunity to form the left wing, 


before it ſhould be diſordered by any ſudden efforts 
of the enemy. Keith maintained a bloody and 
deſperate conflict three hours amidſt all the horrors 
of darkneſs, confuſion, carnage and deſpair, againſt 


ſuperior numbers, who were continually ſupported 
by freſh troops: three times was the village loſt and 


won: he rallied the broken regiments, and every 
time charged with the utmoit ardour ; but all that 
he could do could not prevent a defeat. About 


nine o'clock he was ſhot through the heart; he in- 


ſtantly fell on the field, and his body was left to the 
Auſtrian irregulars, who ſtripped it. At the be- 


ginning of the action a cannon ball took off the 


head of prince Francis of Brunſwick, as he was 
mounting his horſe. Thus fell two gallant and diſ- 
tinguiſned officers. Prince Maurice of Anhalt was 
wounded and taken priſoner. When Keith was 


lain, the right wing was ſoon defeated. The king 


then gave up all hopes of recovering the ground. 


He ordered a retreat, which he effected in tolera- 
ble order, by the good countenance of his cavalry 
and the heavy fire of his artillery. He loſt at leaſt 

7000 men, with all his tents, great part of his bag- 


gage, and ſome cannon ; but the death of marſhal 
Keith was his greateſt misfortune; the reſt he could 


repair. The loſs of the Auſtrians, according to 
their own account, amounted to 5000 men. Mar- 


ſhal Daun, however, did not derive the advantages 
from this ſtratagem which he expected. It is true 
he foiled the king of Pruſſia, and that monarch ſuf- 
fered in his reputation by it; but this added nothing 


to the cauſe. He hoped to have been able to take 
ſome towns in Sileſia; and with this view he previ- 
ouſly ſent detachments into that country, one of 
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which had laid ſiege to Neiſs, and another formed 
a blockade round Coſſel. His aim now was to 
cover thoſe atrempts. The king ſoon recovered of 
his diſaſter, and drew reinforcements from his bro- 
ther in Saxony. He by ſeveral maſterly movements 
and rapid marches opened his paſſage into Sileſia, 
and thus cruſhed in a moment all Daun's boaſted 
advantages of the battle of Hohkirchen. General 
Laudon was detached after him; but the king con- 
tinued his march: he relieved Neiſs and Coſſel. 
When Daun found he could not hinder the king 
from entering Sileſia, he bent his thoughts towards 
Saxony: he reſolved to take Dreſden, and ap- 

proached the ſuburbs with an army of 60,000 men. 

The garriſon, commanded by count Schmettau, 
amounted to about 12,000. The city being but 
| poorly fortified, and the governor, who was deter- 
mined to hold the place to the laſt extremity, con- 

ſidering that if the enemy gained poſſeſſion of the 

ſuburbs, they might eaſily command the city, reſolv- 
ed to ſet fire to them; which was accordingly done 
in the morning of the 1oth of November, and a- 
bout 250 houtes were conſumed, the inhabitants 
of which nearly loſt their all, and ſome their hves. 
This fire, which in part laid waſte the capital of 
Saxony, rendered marſhal Daun's project of a coup 
de main impracticable, and regular approaches de- 
manded more time than he could now ſpare; for 
the king of Pruſſia was in full march to relieve Sax- 
ony, where he arrived on the 20th of November, 
which obliged marſhal Daun to retire into Bohe- 
mia, and there take up his winter-quarters. The 
army of the empire had entered another part of 
Saxony, and formed ſome attempts on To- gau and 
Loeipſic; but they were fruſtrated about the fame 
time, and obliged to retire. In the mean time the 
Swedes, who had been drawn into the confederacy 
againit the king of Pruſſia by the influence of the 
| Ruſſians, 


(83) 1758 
Ruſſians, and hitherto had acted but a trifling part, 
made ſome ineffectual efforts to gain ſome town 
in Pomerania; for a while they were ſucceſsful, but 
afterwards they were compelled to abandon all, and 
retire. Not the leaſt fpaik now appeared of that 
military genius, for which the Swedes have been 
formerly renowned. Thus did the king of Pruſſia, 
by his conſummate ſkill and vigilance, bale all 
the efforts of his numerous enemies, and oblige 


them io ſet down at the end of the campaign with 


the loſs of many thouſand men, and without ha- 
ving gained one inch of ground. It will amaze 
pot. terity when they read, that this prince, with 


only the aſſiſtance of a ſubſidy which he drew from 


England, ſo bravely withſtood ſo many armies, 


and fruſtrated the deſigns of ſuch a powerful con- 


federacy. 

Io every part f the world Mr. Pitt extended his 
attention, and ſent detachments of the Britiſh arms. 
Even Africa, a quarter to which our miniſters ſel- 


dom adventure, ſaw ſpecimens of the Britiſh power, 
and the miniſter's vigour and reſolution. A ſmall 


armament was ſent in the month of March, under 
the command of commodore Marſh, and a detach- 
ment of marines, commanded by major Maſon, to 
attack the French ſettlements at Senegal. The 
project had been originally conceived by one Mr. 


Cummins, a ſenſible quaker, who had been a fac- 


tor on the coaſt of Africa, by which he had con- 
trated fome acquaintance with the Mooriſh king of 
that part of outh Barbary, called by us the Gum 
coaſt, or the ſa andy deſart of Zara, who being well 
diſpoſed towards the Engliſh, and bearing an utter 
enmity to the French, declared he ſhould never be 
eaſy, till they were entirely driven from the river of 
Senega. And he told Mr. Cumming, that if the 
® Bat called by the cations Leg bell. 
85 1 2 king 
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1758 (84) 
king of England would ſend a force ſufficient to 
defeat the French, he would grant an excluſive trade 


to his ſubjects. At the ſame time he favoured Mr. 


Cumming with the grant of an excluſive trade by a 
charter written in the Arabic language. Mr. Cum- 
ming, during his ſtay in Africa, made the moſt mi- 
nute enquiry concerning=the ſtrength and ſituation 
of the French. At his rc:urn to England he com- 
municated his intelligence to the board of trade, and 
with it a plan for attacking the French ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa. The miniſtry adopted the 


ſcheme; and Mr. Cumming, being the framer of 


it, was appointed principal director of the expedi- 
tion, and ſailed with it, charged with a letter of 


credence to the Moorith king *. The fleet arrived 


On 


— 


* He had told Mr. Pitt a great deal about his iutereſt with 


che Mooriſh king, from whom, he ſaid, he could procure a 
powerful aſſiſtance, and without which, he ſuggeſted, Senegal 


could not be taken; therefore, in confideration of this aid, to 
be obtained entirely through his intereſt, Mr. Pitt wrote him the 
following letter: 5 | 
* Good and Worthy Friend, 

© I wrue this letter to you merely to repeat to you upon paper, 
what 1 have ſaid with great ſincerity to you in converſation, 
namely, that I have ſo good an opinion of your integrity, 
and think the ſervice you are going upon to Africa ſo likely 
to prove beneficial to the public, that in caſe ſucceſs attends 
your endeavours, I promiſe you my b:| aſſiſtance in obtain- 
ing an excluſive charter in your favour for a limited term of 
years with regard to that vein of tra e, which your induftry 
and riſque ſha'l have opened to your country. Averſe as I 
alu ays ſhall be to excluſive charters in general, I think your 
caſe a juſt exception; 10 withing -ordially the favour of Pro- 
vidence on your undertaking, I remain with much eſteem 
your ſiacere and faithful friend, 


e 


But in the ſequel it was found, that Mr. Cumming's intereſt 
did not amount to what he had pretended. In his paſſage to 
Sencgal, he touched at Portenderic (the place he had formerly 
been at) where it did not appear that the Moors had any parti- 
exlar regard for him; for they would not grant him any aſſiſ- 

tance, 


S 
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on the coaſt of Africa in April ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the obſtruction of a very dangerous bar at the 
mouth of the river Senegal, the marines were land- 
ed (May 1) on the bank of the river. Upon 
which, the French governor of fort Louis ſurren- 
dered directly; and next day the corporation and 


burghers of the town of Senegal ſubmitted, and 
ſwore allegiance to the king of England. This 


was the firit ſucceſsful expedition which the mi- 
niſtry had equipped during the war, and failed 
not to be greatly inſtrumental in diſſipating thoſe 
fears and deſpondencies, which Mr. Pitt found to 


brood over the land when he came into the admi- 


niſtration. The conqueſt of Senegal added greatly to 


the commercial intereits of Britain, and poured freſh 
wealth into the hands of her traders: th: commo- 


dities imported from this ſettlement are that va- 
luable article gum ſenega, hides, bees-wax, ele- 


phants teeth, cotton, gold duit, negro ſlaves, 
. oftrich feathers, ambergris, indigo and civer. Hi- 
therto we had been obliged to buy our gum ſenega 


of the Dutch, who purchaſed it of the French, and 
then ſet what price they pleaſed on it for us. After 
the ſurrender of Senegal, the fleet viſited the iſland 


2 


tance, not even a pilot. Upon which it began to be contem- 
plated, whether the deſign of the enterprize ſnould not be laid 
aſide; but Solder councils prevailed, and Senegal was taken. 
This being the caſe; and it having been found, that Mr. Cum- 
ming had not the intereſt he pretended; that he did not pro- 
cure the ſupply, without which he had urged Senegal could not 
be taken; and that he was no way materially 1n{rumcata! in 
the making of this acquiſition; will not any caudid man ſay, 
that Mr. Pitt inſtantly became diſcharged from the t12s of auy 


promiſe gf g:wing bis afiftance towards obtaining an exclufive 


trade? yet ſuch was Mr. Pitt's high coafideration of konour, 


and opinion of ſome merit in Mr. Cumming, that he obtained 


for him a penſion of 5001. a year on the Irith edtabliihment, as 
a reward for Eis fagacity and zeal in pointing out tne object, 


forming the plan, and attending on the execution, 


of 
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1758 ( 86 ) 
of Goree, another French ſettlement on the coaſt 


of Africa; but found it too ftrong to be attempted. 
by their ſmall force. The miniſtry finding the 
ſucceſs of the firſt enterprize, diſpatched commo- 
dore Keppel with a {mail ſquadron, and ſome land 
forces commanded by colonel Worge, to atrack 


the iſland of Goree. Fhe commodore arrived 
before it on the 29th of December, and having 
ranged his fleet oppoſite the forts, began a fu 
ious cannonade, which in a little time drove the 
Jarriſon from their quarters, and neceſſitated the 
governor to ſurrender at diſcretion. A garriſon 
being put in the fort, and that at Senegal being 
reinforced, the commodore returned to England ; 

where likewiſe had arrived admiral Oſborn from 
the Mediterranean; alſo admiral Boſcawen from 


America; and general Abercrombie from the ſame 


place, whoſe conduct, like that of his predeceſſors, 
had fallen under diſapprobation: he was ſuccceded 
in his command by general Amherſt. 

When Mr. Pitt came into the adminiſtration, 
he diſpatched commodore Steevens, with a ſqua- 


dron and ſome troops, to reinforce his majeſty's 


fleet in the Eaſt Indies, which might act there 
in the moſt timely and effectual manner. Admiral 
Watſon and colonel Clive having gained many ad- 
vantages over the enemy, it was not only Mr. 
Pitt's immediate aim to purſue thoſe advantages, 
while the heat and thirſt of conqueſt prevailed ; 

but likewiſe to prevent the French deriving any 
material ſervices in any part of India from a get. 
which they at the ſame time ſent, commanded by M. 
d' Ache, and 8000 troops, which were put on board, 
and commanded by general Lally. Commodere 
Steevens joined admiral Pococke, who had fucceed- 
ed to the chief command on the death ef admiral 
Watſon. M. d' Ache arrived at Pondicherry, where 
y_ Lally with the troops were landed, The 


ſcene 


„ 1752 
ſcene of action was now to begin. M. Lally had 
boaſted before he left Europe, that he would 
drive the Engliſh totally off the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. He was warm and fool-hardy; and 
being full of the idea when he took the field, 
he vaunted of the great acts he would perform, 
and the cruelties he reſolved to inflict on the 


Engliſh ; but, like a true barbarian whoſe paſ- 
ſion exceeds his reaſon, or one bereft of pru- 


dence, he precipitately entered the campaign 
before he had provided the means of ſupport 


for his army, which had been conſiderably aug- 


mented by ſeveral reinforcements. He marched 
directly againſt fort St. David, while the French 
fleet failed away to cover the ſiege. Admi- 
ral Pococke having intelligence of theſe pro- 
ceedings, failed likewiſe to fort St. David, and 


engaged the French fleet, which being ſuperior 


in number, and three of the Brinſh captains be- 
having in a cowardly manner, he gained no mate- 
rial advantage, though he continued the fight with 
great inequality till night, when the two fleets ſe- 
perated: the French returned to Pondicherry, and 
the Engliſh to Madraſs ; both to repair their da- 
mages. Both ſquadrons having quitted the ſtation 


off fort St. David, Lally puſhed the ſiege of that 


place with vigour; which being in want of water 
and ammunition, major Polier, who commanded 
the troops, ſurrendered in twelve days (June 2, 
1758.) The conqueror blew up the fortifications, 
and reduced the place to a heap of rubbiſh; and be- 


ſides plundering the inbabitants, as well of fort St. 


David as of all the villas round about, he wantonly 
ſet fire to their habitations, and endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy the face of the whole country. But the ill ſtar 
of France, which in no place ſet well on their affairs, 
began now to influence them here. Lally found, 
that by making a deſart of the country he was un- 

able 
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able to ſabſiſt his army; and, to his misfortune, 


the finances of France were fo extremely low, by 
the large ſubſidies which the French were obliged 
to pay ſeveral of the European powers, to form 
and preſerve the continental ſyſtem of Europe a- 
gainſt Pruſſia and Hanover, that their miniſtry 


could not afford ro ſend him any money; ſo that 


now he could neither buy nor plunder. In this di- 
lemma ke refolved to extort a conſiderable ſum 
from the king of Tanjore, a prince of the country; 


but that chief retuling to comply with his requeſt, 


he in a rage marched his army and laid ſiege to his 
capital. Ahe {kill and courage of fome Engliſh 


engineers bravely defended the place: in a ſhort 


time Lally's ammunition began to run low, and his 
proviſions were entirely exhauſted. The people of 
the country, who had either heard of or ſuffered by 
his cruelties, cut off all the ſupplies to his army in 
return for his barbarities, which reduced him al- 
moſt to a ſtate of famine. At length, unable to 


ſtay any longer, he, tortured with all the pangs of 


chagrin and diſappointment, raiſed the ſiege with 
the utmoſt precipitation, and left his cannon be- 
hind. He returned to Pondicherry, 3 in the reigh- 
bourhood of which the troops were refreſhed. In 
the month of October he marched into Arcot, and 
began to make preparations for the ſiege of Madraſs. 
Lally's army at this time was ſo numerous, that 
the }'ngliſh forces on the coaſt of Coromandel were 
inſufficient to oppoſe him in the field. Soon after 
the ſurrender of fort St. David, admiral Pococke 
again failed ia queſt of the French fleet, which he 
found off PonCichery; but they no ſooner ſaw him 
than they put to ſea in the utmoit haſte: he gave 
chace, and on the third day came up with them ; ; 
bur the French would not ſtand a fair engagement z 
they made a ſort of running fight in an irregular 
line till night, when, under our of the darkneſs, 


they 
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they eſcaped back to Pondicherry. However, they 


were ſo much damaged by this engagement, that 
after a ſhort ſtay there, d' Ache was obliged to 
ſail to the iſland of Bourbon to refit, leaving the 


ſovereignty of the Indian ſcas to admiral Pococke 
and commodore Steevens, whoſe fleet was much 


inferior to his in number of ſhips, men, and weight 
of metal. When Lally formed his reſolution of 
laying ſiege to Madraſs, he ſent orders to Golconda 
for M. de Buſſy and M. Morcain to join him with 
part of their forces, and leave the command of the 

remainder at Maſſulipatum to the marquis de Con- 


flans“ . Soon after M. de Buſſy was departed, the 


country 


* To ſhew the deſpair and the diſtreſſed condition of the 
French, it will not be amiis to inſert the following tranſl tion 
of an intercepted letter, going from Pondicherry to Maſſuli- 

atam. | | Es | 
5 Vou deſire an account of the taking of fort St David's. 
A particular detail of it might then have been entertaining, 
but at preſent it is too old, and the recital which you muſt 
have heard from many different people, would now be irk- 
* ſome. | 

© Shall I mention to you an unfortunate expedition to Tan- 
« jore? Bad news is intereſting, but painful to the writer. We 
laid fiege to Tanjore, and made a breach, but were obliged 
© to retire for want of proviſions and ammunition, leaving be- 
© hind us nine pieces of cannon, eight uf which were 24 
« pounders. The army has ſuffered greatly from hunger, 
thirſt, watching and fatigue We have joſt near 200 men, 
as well by deſertion as by death. This check is very detri- 
mental to us, as well with regard to our reputation as the 
real loſs we ſuffered. Add to this the departure of our fleet, 
which ſailed yefterday to the iſlands to refit, having been 
roughly handled in a ſecond engagement on the third of Au- 
guſt, in which we loſt 350 men. 

Poor French, What a ſituation are we in ! what projects we 
thought ourſelves capable of executing, and how greatly are 
« we diſappointed in & hopes we conceived upon taking fort 
St. David's. I pity our general: he muit be extremely em- 
* barraſſed, notwithſtanding his extenſive genius, without either 
money or fleet: his troops were diſcontented ; his reputation 
; ddeclining; 
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country powers reſolved to throw off the French 
oke; and entered one of the towns which the 
French poſſeſſed, and tore down the colours. Up- 
on which Conflans reſolved to check their inſolence, 
and marched his forces againſt them. In this diſ- 
treſs the chief applied to colonel Clive at Calcutta 
for aſſiſtancg; who, after deliberating on the nature 
and conſequence of the enterprize, detached co- 
lonel Forde with a body of Europeans. This of- 
ficer attacked M. de Conflans in the month of De- 
cember, and gained a complete victory over him. 
Maſſulipatam fell in conſequence : the Engliſh gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of an extenſive ſca coaſt, and other 
conſiderable advantages, beſides being paid for 
their aſſiſtance; and likewiſe concluded a treaty 
with another chigf, in which it was enacted, that 
the French ſhould be totally extirpated the country. 
Such was the glonous 1758; an æra, that is re- 
ſplendent in our annals wich the moſt glorious and 
unparallelled conqueſts; which will be ever memo- 
rable of the Britiſh power exerted by a bold mini- 
{ter and a brave people, by whom Britain ſaw her- 
ſelf placed on a pinnacle of glory, higher than it 


declining; and the bad ſeaſon approaching, which will ob- 
lige us to ſubſiſt at our own expence, being unable to form 
© any enterprize for procuring us other ſunds What will be- 
come of us? I am not apprehenfive for myſelf, but I am 
« torry to ſee we do not ſhine. 

» They ſay M. Buiſy is coming: let him make haſte ; let 

him bring men, and eſpecially money, without which he will 
only increaſe our miſery. I he country being ruined, ſcarce 
atfords us any proviſions. The quantities conſumed by the 
fleet and army, and the deſertion of the inhabitants, has 

greatly raiſed the price of all forts of commodities. 

« I forgot to tell you, that aboye twenty officers of different 
© corps have gone on board the fleet; and that if M. Lally had 
Siren permiſſion to depart to whoever deſired It, the greateſt 
. 
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art of them would have embaiked, fo greatly are thote gen- 
Acnicu dilguſted with the fervice,? 


WAS 


06ͥ⸗ʒ 4 
was once thought ſhe could poſſible arrive at, and 


1urrounded by unanimity, confidence and zeal *. 


On the 234 of November the parliament met. 
As nochange of meaſures ſeemed likely to happen, 


the fate of the campaign not having diſpoſed any of 
the belligerants to pacific ſentiments, it was appa- 
rent, that the only way to procure a laſting peace 


was to continue the war with the ſame vigour; up- 
on which the commons, with the greateſt chearful- 
neſs and unanimity, voted the ſupphes, which a 
mounted to 12, 761, 310 I. It is an illuſtrious and 


_ everlaſting monument to the miniſter's honour, that 
this ſum, which exceeded any that had ever been 


granted 1n that houſe betore, was given with plea- 


ſure and harmony: ſuch was the unparallelled con- 


fidence of the'repreſentatives and of the whole people 


in one man, whoſe integrity and zeal for his coun- 
try's welfare they did not doubt; and of whoſe 
ſpirit and abilities for humbling the enemy they had 
already ſeen ſuch examples, that they could not 


The Dutch having for ſome time carried on an illicit trad 


for the French under colour of their own neutrality, ſeveral of 


their ſhips were this year taken by the Engliſh cruziers and pri- 
vateers ; they then had recourſe to falſe Ylls of lading, and 
other arts, to prevent future diſcoveries ; but their ſhips were 


ſtill taken, and, after proper examinations, condemned in great 


numbers in both America and Europe. The Dutch thus, in a 
great meaſure, deprived of the advantages they hoped to derive 
trom this ily and illegal method of carrying on the I rench trade, 
raiſed loud clamevrs all over Holland againſt the rigour of the 
Eugliſh miniſtry, who warmly expoſtulated with the Duich de- 
puties on the ſubject. The Hollanders finding that the court of 
Great Britain was not to be intunidated ; that no remonftrances 
could regain their contraband commodities ; that there was a 
ſpirit in the principal ſervant of the crown, which they per- 
ceived it would be dangerous to provoke too far; and that the 
power of Great Britain, under his direction, was become fo re(- 
pectable, they could have no hopes to cope with it; at lenoth 
gave up the point, and ſet down with their loſſes ; and though 
they afterwards continued to carry ſor the French, yet they did 
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1758 ( 92) 
bur rely on his known honeſty and watchful eye to 
the Britiſh power and intereſt. This was not the 
conduct of faction; it was that of the whole people, 
who were rouzed by his intrepidity and vigilance 
to revenge their wrongson a perfidious enemy. After 
taking notice of this harmony, ſo advantageous to the 
na: ion, it will naturally follov, that we ſhould like- 
vwiſe take notice of the thanks of the commons to thoſe 
brave commanders, who ſo boidly and happily 
_ achieved ſuch laurels, as will for ever ſhine in the 
annals of Britain. The ſpeech of the then ſpeaker, 
the right Hon. Arthur Gnflow, to the late admi- 
ral Boſcawen, a member of the houſe, is worthy of 
being engraved in letters of gold; it is ſtrongly 
characteriſtic of the ſpeaker's noble ſpirit and ſtile 
and whoever had the honour of knowing him in 
that houſe, muit conceive a real pleaſure in fancy- 
ing how be ſpoke it, with that becoming air of 
awful dignity, ſo ſuitable, and which he ſo illuſtri- 
oul]y added to his ſtation. He addrifſed himſelf to 
admiral Boſcawen, and gave him the thanks of the 
houſe, as he ſtood in his place, in theſe words. 
Admiral Boſcawen! _ 
* The houſe have unanimouſly reſolved, that 
their thanks ſhould be given to you for the ſer- 
vices you have done to your king and country 
in North + merica; and it is my duty to convey 
their thanks to you. I wiſh I could do it in a 
manner ſuitable to the occaſion, and as they ought 
to be given to you, now ſtanding in your place, as 
© a member of this houſe. But were I able to enu- 
merate and ſet forth. in the beſt manner, the 
great and extenſive advantages accruing to this 
nation from the conqueſt of Lomſbourg, with 
the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, I could 
only exibit a repetition of what has already been, 
and is, the genuine and uniform ſenſe and 
language of every part of the kingdom. Their 
Joy 
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joy too has been equal to their ſentiments 


upon this intereſting event: and in their ſen- 
timents and joy they have carried their grati- 


tude alſo to you, Sir, as a principal inſtru- 


ment in theſe moſt important acquiſitions. You 
are now therctore receiving the acknowledgments 
of the people, only in a more ſolemn way—by 
the voice, the general voice, of their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament The moſt honourable fame 
that any man can arrive at, in this, or any other 
country. It is, on theſe occaſions, a national 
honour, from a free people; ever cautiouſly to be 
conferred, in order to be the more eſteemed to 
be the greater reward; and which ought to be 
reſerved for the moſt ſignal ſervices to the ſtate, 
and the moſt approved merit in them; ſuch as 
this houſe has uſually, and very lately, made 
their objects of public thanks. The uſe, I am 
perſuaded, you will make of this juſt teſtimony, 


and high rewards of your ſervices and merit, will 


be the preſerving in your own mind a laſtin 


impreſſion of what the commons of Great Bri- 


tain are now tendering to you, and in a conſtant 
continuance of the zeal and ardour for the glory 
of your king and country, which have made you 
to deſerve it. In obedience to the commands of 
the houſe I do, with great pleaſure to myſelf, 
give you the thanks of the houſe, for the ſer- 


vices you have done to your king and country 


in North America,” 


To which admiral Boſcawen anſwered. 


Mr. Speaker, 

© I am happy in having been able to do my 

duty: but have not words to expreſs my ſenſe 

of the diſtinguiſhing reward that has been con- 

ferred upon me by this houſe; nor can I enough 

thank you, Sir, for the polite and elegant man- 
* ner 
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1759 (94) 
© ner in which you have been pleaſed to convey 
to me the reſolution of the houſe.” 

Then the ſpeaker acquainted the houſe, that, in 
obedience to their commands, he had ſignified to 
_ admiral Oſborn their thanks, and had received the 
following anſwer : 

« Sir, I want words > expreſs. my ſenſe of the 
honour the houſe of commons has been pleaſed 
to confer upon me, and only hope that you, Sir, 
will be as gracious to me in repreſenting my 
gratitude to that auguſt aſſembly, as you have 
been in acquainting me with their favourable ac- 
ceptance of my ſervices. I have done no more 
than my, Cuty. I have only been the humble, 
though happy, inſtrument of executing the wiſe 
meafures directed by his majeſty. I have no 
title, Sir, to any glory, but what is common to 
me as a ſeaman, and as an Engliſhman zealous 
for the ſervice of my country, hich is pleaſed 
to reward me with this inſtance of their appro- 

* bation. From the ſituation of my health, Sir, 
I can flatter myſelf with having but few oppor- 
tunities of employing the remainder of my life, 
in grateful exertion of my abilities for the honour 
andintereſtof my country. Butas the houſe of com- 
mons 1s ſo gloriouſly watchful to encourage the 
greateſt merit, by rewarding the leaſt „England can 
never want good officers; and however | am ho- 
noured by this diſtinction, may my ſervices be the 
moſt inconſiderable, that ſhali be thus acknow- 
leged. Iam, with the greateſt reſpect, 
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© Your moſt abelian. and 
Dec. 8 < Moſt humble ſervant, 
1758. HEN RT OSBORN. 


No other material buſineſs happened during the 
ſeſſion, which was cloſed on the 2d of June, 1739. 
— Theſe were times of glory and a true ſpirir of 


patriotiſm; 
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ey patriotiſm; ſuch as no Engliſhman can reflect upon s . 
without glowing with emulation; ſuch as Britain 
in never before beheld, and perhaps will never again 1 
* HY ere. 144 ' 
the As the enemy's power in America had received a 47 
conſiderable blow by the reduction of Louiſpourg, i} 5 
the great expectations were formed from a continuance {T4 
{cd of the war in that quarter. An expedition was 14 
Sir, planned againſt the capital of Canada, and the of 
my command of the land forces was given to an Eng- FG 
ave liſhman, whoſe genius was modelled by nature for FLY 
= ardour and enterprize; whoſe active ſpirit and KB 
ors | <ntcrprizing foul promiſed advantage to the public. 15 | 
ble, The late ſucceſs in America had been in a great | 
aſe meaſure owing to the well timing of the operations, +4 
no in being early in making attempts on the enemy oy 
&. 
7 a. before they could poſſibly receive any aſſiſtance v2; 
AY from Europe. The ſame ſteps were again purſued. $1 
fed In the month of February a fleet was ditpatched 
pro- from England commanded by the Admirals Saun- 
Sir, ders and Homes. It was concerted, that while 
Dor- this fleet, with a number of troops on board, com- 
1 manded by general Wolfe, who was appointed to 
Wer that eminence by the miniſter, ſnould proceed up 
. the river St. Lawrence, general Amherſt, with 
che another conſiderable body, ſhould proceed over land, | 
can in America, and join general Wolfe, in order to ; 
1 jointly attack Quebec, "the capital of Canada; and 
the. that while theſe operations were performing, H 
ow- || riurd body of troops, commanded by the generals 


Prideauz and Johnſon, ſhould advance by Niagara 
to Montreal, the ſecond principal place in Canada. 
Such was the plan for reducing that great province. 
The fleet arrived at Halifax, w wert having taken 


N. on board the s r in number about $000, deſti- 
-the ned for the expedition, ſailed up the river St. Law- 
5 rence, and in the month of June general Wolfe 
er lLndedon the ile of Orleans (not fo high up as 


"On. ebec) 
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Quebec) of which he took poſſeſſion, and alſo of 
a point of the continent, which lay oppoſite, call- 
ed Point Levi. Quebec at this time was tolerably 
well fortified, the garriſon reinforced, and the 
town covered by an army of 10,000 men, com- 
manded by the marquis de Montcalm. As the 
defence of Quebec was thus fo well provided for, 
the general did not hope to reduce it, therefore he 
reſolved to attack lome intrenchments which the 
enemy had thrown up at Montmorenci. For this 
purpoſe the grenadiers were landed on the beach, 
with orders to form upon it, and wait till they were 
_ reinforced ; but ſuch was their ardour, that as ſoon 
as they were landed they, unſupported, ruſhed on the 
enemy, who being greatly ſuperior they were re- 
pulſed and thrown into diforder.* The loſs was 
z conſiderable ; 


— 


3 


In this attack captain Otcherlony and lieutenant Peyten, 
(both of general Monckton's regiment) were wounded, and 
fell before the enemy's breaſt-work—The former, mortally, 
being ſhot through the body; the latter was wounded only in his 
knee—Two ſavages ous down upon them with the utmoſt 
precipitation, armed with their diabolical knives. The firſt 
ſeized on captain Otcherlony, when Mr. Peyton, who lay 
reclining on his fuſee, diſcharged it, and the ſavage dropt im- 
mediately on the body of his intended prey. The other ſavage 
advanced with much eagerneſs to Mr. Peyton, who had no 
more than time to diſengage his bayonet, and conceal its 
diſpoſition. With one arm he warded off the purpoſed blow, 
and with the other ſtung him to the heart: nevertheleſs, the 
ſavage, though fallen, renewed his attempts, inſomuch that 
Mr. Peyton was obliged to repeat his blows, and ftab him 
through and through the body. A ſtraggling grenadier, who 
had happily eſcaped the ſlaughter of his companions, ſtumbled 
upon captain Otcherlony, and readily off-red him his ſervices. 
The captain, with the ſpirit and bravery of a Briton, replied, 
Friend, I thank you !—but with reſpect to me, the muſquet, 
or ſcalping knife, will be only a more ſpeedy deliverance 
from pain. I have but a few minutes to live. Go—make 
£ hafte—and tender your ſervice, where there is a poſſibility it 
may be uſeful.“ At the ſame time he pointed to Mr. * 
» 
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conſiderable ; but to prevent its being greater, the 


general ordered them to retreat. This miſcarriage 
was a very diſcouraging circumſtance. There ap- 
peared on every ſide ſuch a number of difficulties 
to be ſurmounted, that the general's only hope 
ſeemed to be in the ſucceſs of this attempt. The 


failure made a great impreſſion on his mind. His ag- 


gravation threw him into a dangerous illneſs; his 
mind was too great to brook with any misfortune 
that might expoſe him to reproach or cenſure. 


In the tranſports of his chagrin and affliction he was 


heard to ſay, he would never return unleſs he was 


victorious. The hope, however, of ſtill being 


able, through ſome reſource, to execute his orders 


revived his ſpirits, and he began to recover; upon 


which he tranſmitted an account of his operations 


to the miniſter ®. Then he ordered ſome of the 
N ſhips 


. 2 


who was then endeavouring to crawl away on the ſand. The 
grenadier took Mr. Peyton on his back, and conveyed him ta 
the boat through a ſevere fire, in x hich Mr. Peyton was wounded 
in the back, and his reſcuer near the ſhoulder. 


His account of them, is his beſt eulogium; the reader. 
therefore, will pardon us, if we inſert his long letter; the more 
eſpecially as it 15 the ſtrongeſt picture that can be drawn of the 
difficulties, which oppoſed themſelves to the Britiſh arms; as 
well as of the activity and patience of the general who ſur- 
mounted them. It is no leſs valuable, as one of the cleareſt and 
moſt elegant accounts of a ſeries of military operations, which 
has, ever been publiſhed. 


* Head-quarters at Muntmerenci, in the River St. Laurence, 


Sept. 2, 1759. 
*<S$IR, 41 


© I wiſh I could, upon this occaſion, have the honour of 
< tranſmitting to you a more favourable account of the progreſs 
of his majeſty's arms; but the obſtacles we have met with in 
© the operations of the campaign, are much greater than we 


had reaſon to expect, or could foreſee; not fo much from the 


number of the enemy (tha? ſuperior to us) as from the na- 
tua 
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ſhips up the river, being determined to make his 

efforts on that ſide the town: Admiral Holmes, 
| | who 


1 — 


— 


tural ſtrength of the country, which the marquis de Montcalm 
© ſeems wiſely to depend upon. 1 | 
When I learned that ſuccoufs of all kinds had been thrown 
into Quebec; that five battalions of _—_— troops, com- 
pleated from the beſt of the inhabitants of the country, ſome 
aof the troops of the colony, and every Canadian that was able 
© to bear arms, beſides ſeveral nations of ſavages, had taken 
the field in a very advantageous fituation, I could not flatter 
* myſelf that I ſhould be able to reduce the place. I ſought, 
© however, an occaſion to attack their army, knowing well 
that with theſe troops I was able to fight, and hoping that a 
victory might diſperſe them. 
We found them encamped along the ſhore of Beaufort, 
from the river St. Charles to the fall of Montmorenci, and 
_ © intrenched in every acceſſible part. On the 27th of June we 
landed upon the ifte of Orleans; but receiving a meſſage from 
* the admiral, that there was reaſon to think the enemy had ar- 
* tillery, and a force upon the point of the Levi, I detached 
* brigadier Monckton with four battalions to drive them from 
« thence. He paſſed the river the 29th at night, and marched 
the next day to the point; he obliged the enemy's 1 
to retire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that poſt: the advanced 
parties upon this occaſion had two or three ſkirmiſhes with 
the Canadians and Indians, with little Joſs on either ſide. 
Colonel Carleton marched with a detachment to the weſter- 
© moſt point of the iſle of Orleans, from whence our opera- 
tions were likely to begin. | 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to poſſeſs theſe two points, and 
« fortify them; becauſe from either tne one or the other, the 
enemy might make it impoſſible for any ſhip to lie in the ba- 
« ſon of Quebec, or even within two miles of it. 
Batteries of cannon and mortars were erected with 
* diſpatch on the point of Levi, to bombard the town and 
magazines, and to injure the works and batteries: the enemy 
* perceiving theſe works in ſome forwardneſs, paſſed the river 
* with 1600 men to attack and deſtroy them. Unluckily they 
fell into confuſion, fired upon one another, and went = 4 
again; by which we loſt an opportunity cf defeating this 
large detachment. The effect of this artillery has been ſo 
great (thoꝰ acroſs the nver) that the upper town 1s conſiderably 
damaged, and the lower town entirely deſtroyed. 1. 
N on 


„ The works, for the ſecurity of our hoſpitals and ftores on 
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who commanded theſe ſhips, on board of which was 
general Wolfe with about 5000 troops, was ordered 
e N 2 to 


»» 


— —_—_—_—_—— 


the iſle of Orleans, being finiſhed, on the gth of July, at 
night, we paſſed the North Channel, and encamped near the 
enemy's left, the river Montmorenci between us. The next 
morning captain Danks's company of rangers, poſted in a 
wood to cover ſome workmen, were attacked and defeated by 


42 body of Indians, and had ſo many killed and wounded, as 


to be almoſt diſabled for the reſt of the campaign: the enemy 
« alſo ſuffered in this affair, and were in their turn driven off 
from the neareſt troops. 

* The ground, to the eaſtward of the falls, ſeemed to be (as 
it really is) higher than that on the enemy's fide, and to 


command it in a manner which might be made uſeful to us. 


© There is beſides a ford below the falls, which may be paſſed 
for ſome hours in the latter part of the ebb and beginning 
of the flood tide ; and I had hopes, that poſſible means might 
be found of paſſing the river above, ſo as to fight the mar- 
quis de Montcalm upon terms of leſs diſadvantage than di- 
* realy attacking his intrenchment. In reconnoitering the 
river Montmorenci, we found it fordable at a place about 
three miles up; but the oppoſite bank was intrenched, and 
* ſo ſteep and woody, that it was to no purpole to attempt a 
« paſlage there. The eſcort was twice attacked by the Indians, 


_ * who were as often repulſed ; but in theſe rencounters we had 


* forty (officers and men) killed aud wounded. | 
The 18th of July, two men of war, two armed floops, 
and two tranſports with ſome troops on board, paſſed by the 
5 town without any loſs, and got into the upper river. This 
enabled me to reconnoitre the country above, where I found 
the ſame attention on the enemy's fide, and great difficulties 
on ours, ariſing from the nature of the ground, and the ob- 
s ſtacles to our communication with the fleet. But what 1 
* feared moſt was, that if we ſhould land þetween the rown 
and the river Cap Rouge, the body firſt landed could not be 
« reinforced before they were attacked by the enemy's whole 
army. | : 
« Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, I thoyght once of at- 
* tempting it at St. Michael's, about three miles above the 
town: but perceiving that the enemy were jealous of the 
deſign, were preparing againſt it, and had actually brought 
« artiilery and a mortar (Which, being fo near to Quebec, they 
could increaſe as they pleaſed) to play upon the ſhipping : 
And, as it muſt have been many hours before we could = 
| © tac 
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to go. further up than the place he intended to land 
at, in order to draw the enemy's attention that 


way; 


LN 


w Sd ICE dr EE ann th 


tack them (even ſuppoſing a favourable * for the boats 


to pals by the ton unhurt) it ſeemed fo hazardous, that I 
thought it beit to defi. — 


© However, to divide the enemy's force, and to draw their 


attention as high up tae river as poſſible, and to procure ſome 


intelligence, I ſent a detachment, under the command of 


colonel Carleton, to 'and at the Point de Trempe, to attack 
wiatever ne might find there, bring off ſome priſoners, and 
ali the ufeful papers he could get. I had been informed that 
a number of tue inhab tants of Quebec had retired to that 


| place, and that probably we ſhould find a magazine of pro- 


vißons there. 
* The co onel was fired upon by a body of Indians the mo- 
ment they landed, but they were ſoon diſperſed and driven 
into the woods: he ſearched for magazines, but to no pur- 
pole, rougnt or ſome priſoners, and 1eturned with little loſs. 
« Aſter tuis buũneſs, I came back io Moutmorenci, where I 
found that brigadier Townſhend had, by a ſuperior fre, pre- 
vented the French from erecting a battery on the bank of 


the river, from whence they intended to cannonade our 


camp. I now reiolred to take the firſt opportunity which 


prefented itſelf, of attacking the enemy, though poſted to 
great advantage, and every where prepared to receive us. 


As the man of war cannot (ior want of ſufficient depth 
of water, come near enough to the enemy's intrenchments, 
to annoy them in the leaſt, the admiral had prepared two 


tranſports (drawing but little water) which upon occaſion 


could be run a ground, to favour a deſcent. With the help 
of theſe veſſels, which I underitood would be carried by the 
tide cloſe in ſhore, I propoſed to make myſelf maſter of a 
detachrd redoubt near to the watzr's edge, and whoſe ſitua- 
tion appeared to be out of muſquet ſhot "of the intrenchment 
upon tae hill: if the enemy ſupported this detached piece, 
it would neceſſarily bring on an engagement, what we mot 
wiched for: and if not, 1 mould have it in my power to ex- 
amine their fituatioa, fo as to be able to determine where we 
could beſt attack them. 
Preparatious were accordingly made for an engagement. 
The 31K of July in the forenoon, the 5oats of the fleet were 
filled with grenadters, and a part of brigadicr Monckton's 
brigade from the point of Levi: the two brigades under the 
br! cadicrs Townſhend and Murray, were ordered to be in 
« readineſs 


, 


« readineſs to paſs the Ford, when it ſhould be thought ne- 


oo C3 1759 
way; and fo far it anſwered, that Montcalm ſenr 
1500 men to watch this fleet: while admiral Saun- 

© 1 ders 


1 


ceſſary. To facilitate the ge of this corps, the 
0 . the 8 channel, fo that ſhe might 
check the fire of the lower battery which commanded the 
Ford: this ſhip was of great uſe, as her fire was very judici- 
© ouſly directed. A great quantity of artillery was placed upon 
© the eminence, fo as as to batter and infilade the left of their 
« intrenchments. f 
From the veſſel which run a- ground, neareſt in, I ob- 


« ſerved that the redoubt was too much commanded to be kept 


© without very great loſs; and the more, as the two armed 
«© ſhips could not be brought near enough to cover both with 
their artillery and muſquetry, which I at firſt conceived they 
© might. But as the enemy ſeemed in ſome confuſion, and we 
© were prepared for an action, I thought it a proper time to 
© make an attempt upon their intrenchment. Orders were ſent 
to the brigadiers general to be ready with the corps under 
© their command. Brigadier Monckton to land, and the bri- 
« gadiers Townſhend and Murray to paſs the Ford. 

At a proper time of the tide, the ſignal was made, but 
in rowing towards the ſhore, many of the boats grounded 


upon a ledge that runs off a conſiderable diſtance This ac- 


cident put us in ſome diſorder, loſt a great deal of time, 
and obliged me to ſend an officer to flop brigadier Townſ- 
© hend's march, whom I then obſerved to be in motion. 
While the ſeamen were get ing the boats off, the enemy 
© fired a number of ſhells and ſhot, but did no conſiderable 


damage. As ſoon as this diſorder could be ſet a little to 


© rights, and the boats were ranged in a proper manner, ſome 
of the officers of the navy went in with me, to find a better 
place to land: we took one flat-bottom boat with us to make 
the experiment, and as ſoon as we had found a fit part of 
* the. ſhore the troops were ordered to diſembark, thinking it 
« yet not too late for the attempt. | 


»The thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred 


of the ſecond royal American battalion, got firit on ſhore. 
The grenadiers were ordered to form themſelves into four 
« diſtinct bodies, and to begin the attack, ſupported by briga- 
dier Monckton's corps, as ſoon as the troops had paſſed the 


Ford, and were at had to aſſiſt. But whether from the noiſe 


and hurry at landing, or for ſome other cauſe, the grena- 
« diers, inſtead of forming themſelves as they were directed, 
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ders made a feint, as if he intended to attack th 

enemy's intrenchments below the town. On the 
12th 


ran on impetuouſiy towards the enemy's intrenchments, in 
the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, without waiting for the 
corps which were to ſuſtain them, and join in the attack. 
Brigadier Monckton was not landed, and brigadier Townſ- 
hend was ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance, though upon his 
march to join us, in very good order. The grenadiers were 
checked by the enemy's firſt fire, and obliged to ſhelter 
« themſelves in or about the redoubt, which the French aban- 
« doned upon their approach. In this ſituation they continued 
* jor ſome time, unable to form under ſo hot a fire, and hav- 
ing many gallant officers wounded, who, careleſs of their 
_ © perſons, had been ſolely intent upon their duty. I ſaw the 
« abſolute neceſſity of calling them off, that they might form 
«< themſelves behind brigadier Monckton's corps, which was 
© now landed, and drawn up on the beach, in extreme good 
or der. „ | = | 
By this new accident, and this ſecond delay, it was near 
night, a ſudden ſtorm came on, and the tide began to make; 
* ſo that I thought it moſt adviſeable not to perſevere in ſo 
difficult an attack, left, in caſe of a repulſe, the retreat of 
© brigadier Townſhend's corps might be hazardous and un- 
© certain. | 
Our artillery had a great effect upon the enemy's left, 
© where brigadiers Townſhend and Murray were to have at- 
© tacked; and, it is probable, that if thoſe accidents I have 
+ ſpoken of had not happened, we ſhould have penetrated 
< there, whilſt our left and center (more remote from our ar- 
© tillery) muſt have bore all the violence of their muſquetry. 
© The French did not attempt to interrupt our march. Some 
©'of their ſavages came down to murder ſuch wounded as 
could not be brought off, and to ſcalp their dead, as the 
© cuſtom is. | 5 
The place where the attack was intended, has theſe ad- 
© yantages over all others hereabout. Our artillery could be 
brought into uſe: the greateſt part, or even the whole of 
the troops, might act at once: and a retreat (in caſe of a re- 
© pulſe) was ſecure, at leaſt for a certain time of the tide. 
Neither one or other of theſe advantages can any where elſe 
be found. The enemy were indeed poſted upon a command. 
ing eminenc?. The beach upon which the troops were 
drawn up was of deep mud, with holes, and cut by ſeveral 
* gullies. The hill to be aſcended very ſteep, and not every 
where practicable. The enemy numerous in their intrench- 


ments, 


* 
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I th of September, at one o'clock in the morning, 


the troops were put into the boats, and under 


cover 


a . — 


© ments, and their fire hot. If the attack had ſucceeded, our 
© loſs muſt certainly have been great, and their's inconfider- 


able, from the ſhelter which the neighbouring woods af- 
* forded them. The river St. Charles ſtill remained to be 


paſſed before the town was inveſted. All theſe circumſtances 


I conſidered; but the deſire to act in conformity to the king's 
« intentions, induced me to make this trial, perſuaded that a 


victorious army finds no difficulties. 
The enemy have been fortifying ever ſince with care, ſa as 


to make a ſecond attempt ſtill more dangerous. 
_ « Immediately after this check, I ſent brigadier Murray above 
the town with 1200 men, directing him to aſſiſt rear-admiral 


© Holmes in the deſtruction of the French ſhips (if they could 
© be got at) in order to open a communication with general 


< Amherſt. The brigadier was to ſeek every favourable op- 
« portunity of fighting ſome of the enemy's detachments, pro- 
«* vided he could do it upon tolerable terms, and to uſe all the 
© means in his power to provoke them to attack him. He 


made two different attempts to land upon the north ſhore 


< without ſucceſs; but in a third was more fortunate. He 
landed — — at De Chambaud, and burnt a maga- 


Eine there, in which were ſome proviſions, ſome ammunition, 


.C 

6 Finding that their ſhips were not to be got at, and little 
< proſpe& of bringing the enemy to a battle, he reported his 
< fituation to me, and I ordered him to join the army. 

The priſoners he took informed him of the ſurrender of 
the fort of Niagara; and we diſcovered, by intercepted let- 
© ters, that the enemy had abandoned Carillon and Crown 
Point, were retired to the iſle Aux Noix ; and that general 
« Amherſt was making preparztions to croſs the lake Cham- 


plain, to fall upon M. de Boulemarque's corps, which conſiſts 


of three battalions of foot, and as many Canadians as make 
the whole amount to 3000 men. = : 

The admiral's diſpatches and mine would have gone eight 
or ten days ſooner, if I had not been prevented trom writ- 
« ing by a fever. I found mylelf ſo ill, and am ſtill fo weak, 
that I begged the general officers to conſult together for the 


and all the ſpare ſtores, cloathing, arms, and baggage of their 


- public utility. They are all of opinion, that (as more * 
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cover of the ſhips glided ſoftly down the ſtream to 

the place of landing; where with admirable 
„ | courage, 


and proviſions have now got above the town) they ſhouid 
try, by conveying up a corps of 4 or 5000 men (wich is 
nearly the whole ſtrength of the army, after the points of 
Levi and Orleans are left in a proper ſtate of defence) to draw 
the enemy from their preſent ſituation, and bring them to an 
ation. | haveacquieſced in their propoſal, and we are pre- 
paring to put 1t in execution. 3 
The admiral and I have examined the town, with a view to 
a general aſſault; but after coniulting with the chief en- 
gineer, who is well acquainted with the interior parts of 
it, and, after viewing it with the utmoſt attention, we found 
that though the batteries of the Lower Town might be eafily 
filenced by the men of war, yet the buſineſs of an aſſault 
would be little advanced by that, ſince the few paſſages that 
lead from the Lower to the Upper Town, are carefully in- 
trenched ; and the upper batteries cann-t be affected oy the 
ſhips, which muſt receive conſiderable damage from them and 
from the mortars. The admiral would readily join in this, 


not propoſe to him an undertaking of ſo dangerous a nature, 
and promiſing ſo little ſucceſs. 
To the uncommon ſtrength of the country, the enemy 
have added, for the defence of the river. a great number of 
floating batteries and boats. By the vigilance of theſe, and 
the Indians round our different poſts, it has been impoſſible 
to execute any thing by ſurprize. We have had almoſt daily 
ſkirmiſhes with theſe ſavages, in which they are generally de- 
feated, but not without lois on our fide. | 
« By the liſt of diſabled officers, many of whom are of rank, 
you may perceive, fir, that the army 15 much weakened. By 
the nature of the river, the muſt formidable part of this arma- 
ment is depnved of the power of acting, yet we have almoſt 
the whole force of Canada to oppoſe. In this ſituation, there 
is ſuch a choice of difficulties, that I own myſelf at a loſs 
how to determine. The affairs of Great Britain, I know, 
require the moſt vigorous meaſures ; but then the courage of 
© a handful of brave men ſhould be exerted only where there is 
© ſome hope of a favourable event. However, you may be 
© aſſured, tir, that the ſmall part of the campaign which re- 
© mains, ſhall be employed, as far as I am able, for the ho- 
« Nour 


or in any other meaſure, for the public ſervice ; but I could 
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1 courage, but great difficulty, they landed, and aſ- 
Jle cended, after the example of the general, one by 
de one, the woody precipices; and at length gained 
= the ſummit, which is called the Heights of 
<p Abraham. Here they were formed, and drawn up 
uid in regular order before day-light. This ſituation 
* commanded the town. Montcalm now ſaw that he 
raw muſt hazard a battle : he inſtantly put his troops 
an in motion, and advanced up to the Engliſh. Ge- 
.. neral Wolfe placed himſelf in the front line of the 
to center, in order to animate the troops by his exam- 
en- ple. The right and left wings were commanded wor 
a: the generals Monckton, Murray, and Townſhe 

_ 4 He ordered his men to reſerve their fire, till the 
= } enemy were very cloſe ; which being done, was 
that then diſcharged, and it made terrible havock among 
in- them: the bayonet was immediately made uſe of, 
= which greatly increaſed the ſlaughter. The Eng- 
— = had ny fired Os. when the enemy began 
—_ "a r 
* * nour of his majeſty, it ot es ab 
1 * Tam fare of bang well ſeconded by the admiral and by the 
ag A Er Happy if our efforts here can contribute to the ſuc- 
8 of his majlly's arms in any other parts of America. 
ble | 6 ve the honour to be, 
aily : by the greateſt reſpect, 
| dir 

4 | « You moſt obegient, 
1 | © And moſt humble ſervant, 
By To Mr. ſecretary Pitt. <JTAMES WOLFE: 
__ | This letter, which th fr che ca m 
— | have done — to the = of Car, could —— 
=. 2 over the ſpirits of the people: yet ſuch was their con- 
dence in the miniſter, that notwithſtanding the importance 

mY of the object, the expence of the expedition, and the high ex- 
3 pectations conceived from it, not a murmur enſued ! I he na- 


pe tion was firm; they were ſatisfied that every thing poſi ble had 
been, and would be done; and they waited with a truly Roman 


4 fortitude the ſtroke of fortune! A ſimilar circumſtance is not to 
vol be found 1 in all the annals of Britain! 
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to fall into diſorder and give ground. At this cr. 

tical minute general Wolfe was killed by a ſhot in 

the breaſt *. The French gencral was ſlain likewiſe, 
8 upon 


* The circumſtances attending the death of this young hero 
are too affetiling to be paſſed over. He firſt received a wound 
in the wriſt ; but that he might not diſcourage his troops, he 


_ v-rapped it up in his handkerchief, and ordered his men to 


advance; foon after he received another ball in his belly: this 
lſo he diſſembled, and exertzd himſelf as before, till he re- 
ceived a third in his breaſt, under which he at laſt ſunk.- 


Crow ned with congueſt, he ſmiled in death. —His principal care 


was, that he ſhould not be ſeen to fall ; © ſupport me, ſaid 
he, to ſuch as were near him, let not my brave ſoldiers ſee 
me drop: the day is ours: oh! keep it.” He was imme- 
c:::tcly carricd behind the ranks. As he lay ſtruggling with the 


_ r:novith and weakneſs of three grievous wounds, he was only 


ſolicitous about the certainty of the victory. He begged one 
who attended him to ſupport him to view the field ; but as he 
found that the approach of death had dimmed and confuſed his 


fight, he deiired an officer who was by him to give him an ac- 


count of what he ſaw. The officer anſwered, that the enemy 
were brcken : he repeated his queſtion a few minutes after with 
much anxiety; when he was told, that the enemy were to- 
tally routed, and that they fled in all parts. Then I am 
© ſatished,” ſaid he, and immediately expired. His death 
was univerſally lamented by his country, and envied by all who 
had a true reliſh for military glory. Unindebted to family, or 
connexions, unſupported by intrigue or faction, he had ac- 
compliſhed the whole buſineſs of life, at a time when others 
are only beginning to appear; and at the age cf thirty-five, 
without feeling the weakneſs of age, or the viciſſitude of for- 
tune, having fatisfied his honeſt ambition, having compleated 
His character, having fulfilled the expectations of his country, 
he fell at the head cf his conquerinz troops, and expired in the 
arms of victory, covered with Taurels, green in age, but ripe in 
glory. When the news of the victory arrived in England, toge- 
ther with the death of the general, there was ſuch a mixture of 
grief and pity in the public congratulations, as was very ſin- 
= ard very afſe&ting. One little circumſtance deſerves to 
be noticed. Ihe mother of general Wolfe was an object marked 
out for pity by great and peculiar diſtreſs: ſhe had experienced 
the dutitvi ſon and the amiable don:ertic character, whilſt the 
world admired the accomplimed officer, But a few months be- 

8 fore 
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upon which the enemy fell into utter confuſion, and 
abandoned the field of battle. The Engliſh loſt 
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fore ſhe had loſt her huſtand ; and now ſhe loſt this ſon, her 


only child. The inhabitants. of the village where ſhe lived, 


unanimouſly agreed to admit no illuminations or firings, or any 
kind of rejoicings, near her houſe, leſt they ſhould ſcem by an 
ill- timed triumph to inſult her grief. This was a juſtneſs of 
{ſentiment rarely to be found, even amongſt perſons of rank. 


His death was no leſs affecting to another lady, to whom he 


was to have been eſpouſed at his return. On this occafion the. 


_ miniſter himſelf condeſcended to write a letter to Mrs. Wolfe, 


couched in ſuch terms as to afford conſolation for the loſs of 
him, whoſe blood had been ſpilt in the ſervice of his country. 
And ſuch was Mr. Pitt's gratitude and deſire to dG juitice to the 
memory of this brave exccutor of his plan, that when the 
parliament met, he, with that energy of eloquence peculiar to 
himſelf, expatiated on the tranſcende t merit of the general, 
his conduct during all the operations, his ſurmounting by abi- 
lities and valour all obſtacles of art and nature, his reſolution 
in landing, his courage in the field, his loſs to the public, the 


importance of the conqueſt, the blow given to the enemy, and 


the glory to Britain: and then he made a motion {or a reſolu- 
tion to preſent an addreſs, defiring his majeſty would order a 


monument to be erected in Weſtminſter- abbey to the memory 


of the deceaſed general. In this motion he was ſeconded by a 
gentleman, whom he had the happineſs to number among his 
friends; who remarked, that in the appointment of general 


Wolfe to that expedition, there had been no partamentary inte- 


reſts, no family connexions, no ariſtocratical views: that the 
general and the miniſter ſeemed to have been made for each 
other, and that there were ſome cireumſtances almoſt ſimilar be- 
tween them; Wolfe loſt his life, and the minifter had haz arde d 
his head for his country, &c. The reſolution was unauimouſly 
agreed to; but the monument has not been yet eredled. Among 
the other tributes paid to his memory, it will not be improper 
to add the following. When the ſhip, in which his corple was 
trought to Europe, arrived at Portſmouth (Nov. 15) the fired 


two guns for the removal of his remains. The body was lo- 


ered out of the ſhip into a twelve oar'd barge, towed by two 


twelve oar'd barges, and attended by twelve twelve-car'd barges 


to the bottom of the point, in a train of gloomy fitent pomp, 
ſuitable to the melancholy occaſion, grief ſhutting vp the lips 
of the fourteen barges ciews. Minute guns were fired from 

| | the 
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about 300 men, and the French about 1500; but 
the death of general Wolfe was to the Engliſh the 
greateſt misfortune: it was an event particularly 
grievous to his country, though to himſelf the hap- 
pieſt that can be imagined. Officers may be formed 
by experience; but the Joſs of a genius in war, a 
foul hke his, can never be repaired. Five days after 
the battle, the city of Quebec ſurrendered to general 
Townſhend, on whom the command had devolved. 
Ir is particularly worthy obſervation, that the con- 
queſt of Canada was owing to the fingu/ar ardour 
and intrepidity of general Wolfe: it was he, and 
he only, which formed that deſperate reſolution 
of landing, and climbing the Heights of Abraham. 
This brought on the battle ; and thus was Quebec 
conquered. Had a commander of an ordinary ca- 
pacity been employed in this enterprize (ſuch as 
Britain has frequently ſeenentrenching themſelves in 
excules and punctilios) he would have been ſtaggered 
by the difficulties, diſcouraged by the repulſe at 


— ** 


the ſhips at Spithead, from the time of the body's leaving the 
ſhip to its being landed at the point at Portſmouth, which was 
one hour. The regiment of invalids was ordered under arms, 
and being joined by a company of the train in the garriſon at 
Portſmouth, marched from the parade there, to the bottom of 
the point, to receive the remains. The body was landed, and 
put into a travelling hearſe, attended by a mourning coach (bol 
ſent from London) and proceeded through the garriſon. The 
colours on the fort were ſtruck half flag ſtaff; the bells were 
muffled and rung in ſolemn concert with the march; minute 
guns were fired from the platform from the entrance of the corpſe 
to the end of the proceſhon ; the company of the train led the 
van with their arms reverſed. The corpſe followed; and the 
invalid regiment followed the hearſe, their arms reverſed. They 
condu the body to the Landport „where the train 
opened to the right and left, and the hearſe proceeded through 
them on its way to London. On this occaſion nothing was to 
be heard but murmuring broken accents in praiſe of the dead 
. hero.—On the zcth, at night, his body was depoſited in the 
burying place belonging to his family at Greenwich. 5 
| Mont- 
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Montmorenci, and judged the lending impractica- 
ble. Thus would the great ſcheme — been de- 
feated, a whole ſeaſon loſt, and the national trea- 
ſure thrown away in ſending a fruitleſs expedition. 
What praiſes, what honours, what rewards, there - 
fore are due to him, who by his ſingle opinion prevent- 
ed all this, and added to the Britiſn crown one of the 
brighteſt gems it ever wore? In the mean time ge- 
general Amherſt advanced to Crown Point, which, 
as well as Ticonderoga, the enemy abandoned on 
his approach: then he prepared to croſs lake Cham- 


plain, and diſlodge a numerous body of French 


troops, which lay intrenched at the bottom of the 
lake, in order to open a communication with ge- 
naral Wolfe: but by the time he had made his pre- 
parations, the ſtormy ſeaſon was ſet in; and when 
he embarked, hoping to effect his deſigns, the wea- 
ther was fo cold and tempeſtuous, he was obliged 
to turn back, and poſtpone the remainder of his 
operations till the next campaign. Thus the great 
end of aſſiſting general Wolfe was not accom- 
pliſhed ; and that general was, as we have ſeen, 
left to the exertion of his ſingle ſtrength. The 
third part of the plan was more ſucceſsful. General 


Prideaux advanced to fort Niagara, which by its 
excellent ſituation commands that extenſive terri- 


tory inhabited by the Iroquois Indians: he laid 
ſiege to it; but while the operations were carrying 


on, he was killed before the place by the burſting 
of a cohorn; upon which the command devolved 


upon general Johnſon. The French, well knowing 
the importance of the fort, collected, notwithſtanding 
their diſtreſſed and diſtracted condition, a body 
of troops and Indians, and advanced to its relief; 
but general Johnſon, who is extremely well ac- 
quainted with all the Indian methods of making 
war, and taking advantages of the ground, buſhes, 
&c. gave them a warm reception, and in bel 


than 
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1759 1 | 
than an hour totally defeated them : then he 
ſummoned tne fort, and obliged the garriſon, 
amounting to 600 men, to ſurrender priſoners of 
war that eveaing. Such was the ſecond campaign 
in America, by which the Engliſh gained poſſeſ- 
ſion of Quebec, the capital of Canada ; drove the 
French from their ſtrong hold at Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga; and took fort Niagara, which open- 
ed the road to Montreal, the ſecond principal place 
in Canada, and the only one which the French now | 
held in that great province. 

Mr. Pitt's plans for reducing the French in 
America were not confined to the continent only : 
the iſlands were objects equally great in his views. 
He ſent a fleet of ten ſhips of the line from Eng- 
land, commanded by commodore Moore, and fix 
regiments of infantry, under the direction of gene- 
ral Hopſon, to attack Martinico, the conqueſt of 
which had been repreſented to him as extremely 
practicable. But when the ſhips appeared before 
the iſland, which was in the month of January, 
and had landed the troops upon it, the forts were 
found to be much ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed + 
at which time a difference aroſe between the two 
commanders concerning the conveyance of the 
_ cannon ; upon which the troops were re-embarked. 
It was then judged proper to fail away for Guada- 
loupe, in hopes of better fortune. On the 22d of 
January they appeared before Baſſe- terre, which 
was cannonaded and bombarded by the fleet, till it 
was in many places ſet on fire: the flames continu- 
ing to conſume the town all that and the following 
day, the inhabitants and troops at length quitted it, 
and fled into the mountainous part of the count 
the Engliſh troops then were landed; but * 
climate being extreamly unhealthy, great numbers 
were carried off by ſickneſs and fevers; among 
whom were general Hopſon. The command de- 


volved 


un) . 3950. 


yolved upon general Barrington; who having ta- 


ken poſſeſſion of ſeveral places, embarked the 
troops, and failed round the iſland to other parts, 


where he reduced all the principal towns; and on 


the firſt day of May obliged the two iſlands, which 


together are called Guadaloupe, to ſurrender. This 


yaluable conqueſt was but juſt made, when a French 
ſquadron appeared off to its relief; but the com- 
mander finding he was too late, ſailed away without 
attempting any thing; though had he came but a 
day ſooner, he had probably ſaved the iſlands. Be- 


fore the end of the month the ĩſland of Marigalante 


ſurrendered. The news of ſuch a ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſo advantageous to England, and deſtructive 
of the powerof * were received with rap- 
tures of joy; and the people turned to the miniſter 
as to a divinity, Who had wrought miracles in their 
favour. 5 5 
In the Eaſt Indies the Engliſh were as ſucceſsful 
as the warmeſt friend could wiſh. Conſidering the 
enemy's ſuperiority, it was impoſſible to prevent 
Lally's laying ſiege to Madraſs : for which we left 


him laſt year making preparations. The French 


army advanced to the place, but one of their regi- 
ments was roughly handled by colonel Draper, who 


allied out of the town to impede their approach: 


he fought bravely,* but the enemy's freſh reinforce- 
ments 


1 


In this attack major Pollier, who had commanded at fort St. 

David, was mortally wounded. He had been tried by a court- 
martial concerning his ſurren ler of that place: his perſonal 
behaviour was much commended; but the court thought he 
acted injudiciouſly in defending ſome out-poſts, when he ought 
to have collected his little force within the fort; and they ſaid 
he might have held out longer. Lo wipe off this diſgrace he 
was fighting on every future occafion, whether proper or 
not. In this affair he was a volunteer. He was certainly a 
brave man, but too haity and paſſionate, which ſometimes oc- 
caſioned much uneaſineſs to himſelf and thoſe about him. 8 
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ments at length obliged him to retire. The garri- 

fon of Madraſs was at this time commanded by co- 

lonel Lawrence, and the town by governor Pigott, 
who both provided every thing in their power to 

defend the place to the laſt extremity. On the 

6th of January, 1759, Lally opened the trenches 


againſt it. He maintained a heavy fire for ſome 
time, and advanced very near the glacis ; he pour- 


ed his bombs into the town in order to ſet fire to 


the houſes, and intimidate the inhabitants, but the 


vigilance and bravery of the Engliſh officers diſ- 


appointed his expectations; and the fire of the 


garriſon was ſo warm as to oblige him to abandon 


ſome of his batteries. In the mean time major 


Caillaud, with a fe Europeans, and a body of the 
country forces, hovered on the ſkirts of Lally's 
army, and greatly embarraſſed him, as well as re- 

tarded the operations of the ſiege : he cut off Lally's 
ſupplies, repulſed ſeveral of his detachments, and 


kept him in continual alarm. At length Lally was 


ſo provoked by this flying camp, which he ſaid was 


like the flies, no ſooner beat off from one part than 


they came to another, that he reſolved to ſend our 
ſuch a large force as would cruſh them effectually: 
but he was diſappointed, for the Engliſh made fo 
brave a ſtand that his troops gained no material ad- 
vantage. Chagrined by this event; by the ob- 


ſtinate defence and the ſuperior fire of the garriſon, 


which obliged him gradually to decreaſe his own ; 
by the villainous arts of the commiſſaries and con- 
tractors, who had engaged to ſupply his army ; he, 


in the wild tranſports of rage and deſpair, reſolved 
to raile the ſiege and reſign his command of the 


1 


had ſerved the Eaſt- India company on many occaſions with re- 
putation ; and it is thought that the ill opinion which he enter- 
tained of the garriſon was the principal cauſe of his delivering 


up fort St. David. 


army. 
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army. This was on the 14th of February; when he 


wrote a letter to M. de Leyrit, governor of Pon- 
dicherry, containing his reſolutions: but his meſ- 


ſenger who was carrying it fell into the hands of 
major Caillaud *, who ſent it into Madraſs, and there- 
upon 
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Inis letter 15 curious, becauſe it is truly ; ictureſque of the 
chagrin and mortification of the writer; therefore we ſhall in- 
ſert a correct tranſlation of it:: | 


From the camp before Madrajs, the 14th of February, 1759. 
A good biow might be firuck here; there is a ſhip in the 


road, of 20 guns, laden wita all the riches of Madrais, which 


it is ſaid will remain there til] the 20th. Tne exp dition is juſt 
arrived, but M. Gorliu is not a man to attack her; for the 
© has made him run away once before. The Briſtol, on the 
© other hand, did but juſt make her appearance before St. 
Thomas, and on the vague report of 3 ſhips coming from 
Porto Novo, the t ok tri ht; ad after landing the provi- 


« fiuns with which ſhe was laden. {2c would not {tay Jong envuch = 


even to take on board 12 ct her owa guns, which ſhe had 
leut us for the ſiege. . | 

If 1 was to judge of the point of honour of the company's 
© officers, I would break them like glais, as well as ſome others 
s of them. 

The Fidelle, or the Harlem, or even the aforeſaid Briſtol, 
with her 12 guns reſtored to her, would be ſufficient to make 
« themſclves maſters of the Engliſh ſhip, if they could manage 
© ſo as to get to windward of her in the night. Maugen dre 
and Treualher are ſaid to be good meu z and were they em- 
< ployed only to tranſport 2 O wounded men, that we have 
here, their ſervice x ouid be or importance. | 

We remain ſtill in tlie ſame p-:fition: the breach made 
© thelc 15 days; all he time wichin 15 tics of the wall of the 
« place, and never holding up our heads to look at it. 

I reckon we thall, at our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavour 
< to learn ſome other trade; for this of war requires too much 
« patience. 8 8 

Of 1500 Cipayes which attended our army, I reckon near 
© 800 are employed upon the road to Pondicherry, laden with 
« ſugar, pepper, and other goods; and as for the Coulis, they 
are all employed for the iame purpoſe, from the firſt day ve 
came here. | | | 

] am taking my meaſures from this day, to ſet fare to the 
Black town, and to blow OS powder mills. b 

oy | Lou 
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upon came nearer in order to harraſs the enemy. 
Lally had not time to burn the Black Town, as he in- 
tended, for a man of war and a company's ſhip ar- 
riving in the road on the 16th with ſuccours, he pre- 
cipitately retreated in the utmoſt haſte, and lefr his 
artillery behind him. Thus was Madraſs ſaved after 
a ſiege of nine weeks. A part of the garriſon, 
commanded by major Brereton, ſallied out after 
him, but were for” ſome time too weak to 
undertake any thing of importance. At length, 
in the month of September, they reſolved ro 


© You will never imagine, that 50 French deierters, and 100 
© Swiſs, are actually ſtopping the progreis of 2 oo men of the 
© king's and company's troops, which are ſtill here exiſling, 

© notwithſtanding the exaggerated accounts that every one 
© makes here, according to his own fancy, of the ſlaughter 
© that has been made of them; and you will be ſtill more ſur- 
« prized, if I tell you that, were it not for the two combats 
and four battles we ſuſtained, and for the batteries which 
© failed, or, to ſpeak more properly, which were unſkilfully 
made, we ſhould not have 25 50 men, from the commence- 
ment of the ſiege to this day. | 

I have wrote to M. de Larche, that if he perſiſts in not 
© coming here, ler who will raiſ money upon the Paleagers for 
me, I will not do it; and I renounce (as I informed you a 
© month ago I wouid do) meddling, dire y r indirectly, with 
any thing whatever, that may have relation to your admini- 
< ftration, whether civil or military. For I had rather go and 
command the Caffres of M..dagaſcar, than remaia in this So- 
dom; which it is unpoſſible but the fice of the Eagliſh muſt 
«- deftroy, ſooner or later, even though that from heaven ſhoald 
© not. 
© I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

„ « LALLY. 

P. S. I think it neceſſary to apprize you, that, as M. de 
« Soupire has refuſed to take upon him tie command ot this 
army, which I have offered to him, and which he is impow- 
* ered to accept, by having eceived from the court a duplicate 
of my commiſſion, you muſt of neceſſity, together with the 
council, take it upon you. For my part, I undertake oaly 
© to bring it back, either to Arcotte or Sadraſte. Send there- 
fore your orders; or come yourieives to command it; 1or I 
© ſhail quit it upon my arrival there. 


attack 
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attack hank in his ſtrong camp at Wandewaſh, 
but they met with a ſevere repulſe, and were obliged 
to retire in confuſion. Captain Maitland, who 


commanded an expedition to Bombay, had better 


ſucceſs. He diſperſed the French troops, took the 
town of Surat by aſſault, and obliged the caſtle 
to ſurrender. In the mean time admiral Po- 


cocke and M. d' Ache diſputed the ſuperiority of 
the ſea. On the 10th of September they came to 


an engagement off Pondicherry, which raged with 
great fury for the ſpace of two hours; when d'Ache 


finding himſelf unable to ſuſtain Pococke's heavy 


and deſtructive fire, fled in the beſt manner he 
could. The Engliſh fleet however were too much 
damaged to purſue; but ſoon after, being refitted, 


they went again in queſt of the French, who de- 
ſcrying their approach off Pondicherry, ſlipped out 
to ſea, and avoided another engagement. Mr. Pitt, 


apprehenſive that the enemy's additional force in the 
Eaſt Indies might ſeize ſome of the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, diſpa:ched a fleet from Europe, as ſoon as 


he heard ot Lally's deſign to attack Madraſs, under 


the command of commodore Corniſh, who about 


this time joined admiral Pococke, and gave ſuch 


a ſuperiority to the Britiſh power in the eaſt, as in 


a little time after totally de ſtroyed the French force 


on the coaſt of Coromandel. Commodore Corniſh 
brought with him a reintorcement of troops, com- 
manded by colonel Coote, who took the command 
of the whole army, and prepared to make head 


and ſome other places of leis importance, before 
the end of the year “. 


The 


“ At this time a new enemy to the Bosh ſtarted up in the 
—— The great extenſion of the Britiſh trade in this 


« quarter of the globe excited the jealouſy and envy af the 
P 2 


Dutch 


againſt general Lally. He reduced Wandewaſh, 
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The navy of Great Britain was every where 
triumphant. Admiral Boſcawen, who ſucceeded 
admiral Ofborne in his command of the ſquadron 
in the Mediterrancan, attacked the Toulon fleet, 

commanded 


—— — 2 
4 


— — 


Putch, who ſecretly formed a ſcheme for extirpating the 
Engliſh out of Bengal; they tampered with the nabob, who 
© COliived at tzeir intentions. Their firſt aim was t. engroſs Z 
© the ale alt- petre trade; a part of which they enjoyed 
© by their act. ry at C! unturra, waere they had a ſtrong fort 
on the river Lengal, bigher up than Calcu:ta. The governor 
© of Bata , haviag char geg himielf with the ex-cution of this 
action, choſe te  oppertunity v. ale the Britiſh iquadron were 
« bjeyt; and havi g equipped ſeven ſhips, and put on board 
* them 12, Cc troc p on preieuce of reinforcing the Pute 
fart iſors in Bengal, they alc for the river of Bengal, and 
in Ocroler turee of tuem arived there. Colonel Clive, 
« who reiiced at Calcutta, having notice of their deñũgn, ſent 
„rd to the Dutch commodore, taat he could not allow them 
6 to land tie:r forces a d march to Chimurta, but no fooner 
nete the reſt of the tioogs arrived, than the troops were 
landed, and begin their march tor Chinſurra. The Dutch 
commodore, by way of retaliatiag tie affront he prete.ded 
© to have rectived, in bei ng denied a pailage to C. inſurra, took 
« ſeveral Engliſh velleis on the river; and one of the Indiamen 
coming don at that time, he told the captain, that if he 
« prefuzucd to pats he weuld hnk him; upon which the veſſel 
returned 1O Calcutta, where colonc] Clive rde ed three 
Indiemen that were t.ere to go down and fight the Dutch; 


4 
el 
and they obeyed this order with ſo much vivace t. and courage, 
Uo 
* 


that they compelled three of the Dutch ſhips, with the 
commodore, to ſucrender; two ran away, and tuey drove the 
« laſt aſhore. In the m au tinte the Dutch troops were not 
more fortunate than their ſhips: colonel Clive detached 
- colonel Forde, with 50 men, to oppoie their progreſs; on 
© tne 25th of November he met witi them, and gave them 
£ battle with great re:olution; in a ſhort time they gave way, 
© and were totally defeated: during tins action, the nabob, 
with a conſiderable army looking on, obſerved a fu;picious 
neutrality, and 1n all probability Huld have declared for the 
« Dutch, had they proved victorious; but no ſooner had the 
« Englith gained the victory, than he offered them his ſervice. 
© The Dutch finding their whole ſcheme defeated, began to 
think of accommodating matters; a treaty was concluded, 
* by which the ſhips were reſtored ; and the priſoners were re- 


« leaſed 


2. tn 


d 


on the coaſt of Portugal; which in ſome meaſure 
At this time the French miniſtry were projecting a 


fleet was at Breſt, under the command of M. Con- 


_ &Aiguillon. A few ſhips, with a number of flat- 


and land, they reſolved on this deſperate enterprize 


they were to ſet about it. As ſoon as their prepara- 


of Boys, and eſcaped into the norch ſea. Admiral 


1 ( 117 ) 1759 
commanded by de la Clue, as it was attempting to 
paſs the Streights; and after a furious engagement 
(Aug. 17, he took two ſhips, and burned another 


violated the neutrality of that power, but it was in 
no condition to reſent it. De la Clue eſcaped a- 
ſhore, and his ſhip was deſtroyed by the victors. 


triple embarkation for the invaſion of Great Britain: 
a {mall ſquadron was equipped at Dunkirk, and 
the command given to M. Thurot. he grand 


flans: and the troops which it was to take on board 
lay at Vannes, under the command of the duke 


bottomed boats to carry troops, were prepared at 
Havre. In the ſucceſs of an invaſion all the hopes 
of the French now lay: it was their dernier reſort. 
Driven from their colonies abroad, beaten by ſea 


to retrieve the ruined fate of their affairs, by car- 
rying the war into ſome part of Great Britain or 
Ireland, and thereby obliging us to accept of a 
peace. But Mr. Pitt, the careful father and pro- 
tector of his country's intereſts, was as early in his 
reſolutions to fruſtrate every part of the d-fign, as 


tions began, he ſent out fleets to block up their har- 
bours. Commodore Boys was ſtationed off Dun- 
kirk; admiral Hawke off Breſt; and admiral Rodney 
was ſent to Havre to deſtroythe flat-bottomed boats, 
which was performed by a bombardment with tole- 
rable ſucceſs. Thurot, however, eluded the vigilance 


— * 


— 1 —— 2 


c lealed as ioon as the Dutch factory at Chinſurra had given ſe- 
c curity to indemuify the Engliſh for the damage they had ſuſ- 
« tained. See the Review of the Reign of George II. 


Hawke 
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Hawke, who had ſeveral times inſulted the Breſt 
flect by his cruizers, was at length driven off his 
ſtaion Nov. 14; by a violent ſtorm : upon which 


Conflans, who had never ventured to come out and 
face the Engliſh admiral, ſeized that opportunity 


and put to fea, directing his courſe to Vannes. As 
ſoon as admiral Hawke was informed of it, he in- 
ſtantly put to ſea in queſt of him; and judging from 
the deſign of the invaſion that Conflans had ſteered 
for Vannes, came up with him Nov. 20) off Belle- 
iſle. It blew a terrible ſtorm ; the waves ran moun- 
tains high; the piiots were ignorant of the coaſt, 


which was every where filled with rocks, ſands and 


ſhoals; yet the brave Engliſh admiral reſolved to 
fight; he knew the importance of ſuch a victory; he 
was ſenſible that the war was put to the iſſue of this 
event ; and amid all the horrors of two enraged 
elements he began a turious engagement. Two 
French ſhips were ſunk, and every ſoul periſhed; 
a third was t:-ken. The enemy made but a ſhort 
reſiſtance; they preſently fled on all ſides, and night 
faves them from utter deſtruction; ſeven ſhips, by 
throwing their guns overboard, eſcaped up the river 
Villaine, great part of the reſt got out to ſea; but 
Conflans, with a few others, which in the time of 
confuſion and uproar knew not where to run, caſt 
anchor among the Engliſh fleet. The night was 
the moit terrible tha can be conceived ; the wird 
blew a violent ſtorm ; it was pitchy darkneſs, and a 


dangerous coaſt on every ſide. Diſtreſs guns were 


fired all night, but nobody could tell whether they 
came from friend or enemy; and the dangers made 
the hearers unable to give aſſiſtance. In the morn- 
ing they found one of the E-nglith ſhips wrecked 
at the ſame time the French admiral diſcovered 
where he was, and ran his ſhip a- ſnore, where ſhe 
was burned by the victors. Thus was defeated that 
boaſted project of an invaſion; and the Toomey 
nava 


3 „ 1759 
naval power ſo broken and diſpirited, as never to 
attempt any thing more during the admiaiſtration 


of Mr. Pitt. Thurot for a little time had better 
fortune than Conflans. After he had eſcaped ou: of 


Dunkirk, he took refuge in N orway from the tem- 


peſtuous weather; which at length being over, he 


put to ſea again, and landed in Scotland; where he 
met with a very cordial reception, and being in great 
need of refreſhments, was furniſhed with the beſt 

that the country afforded. He then proceeded to 


Ireland, and landed near Carrickfergus : the garri- 


ſon of which he obliged to ſurrender *; but hearing 
that a body of troops were marching againit him, 
he inſtantly reimbarked and put to ſea. Cap ain 
Elliot, who was at Kiniale with three frigates, being 
informed of his operations, directly ſailed in queit 
of him. Theſe commanders, who were nearly of 
equal force, came to an engagement (Feb. 21, 


1760 off the Iſle of Man; in wliich Thurot was 


killed and his three ſhips taken. 

We will now turn to the affairs of Germany. 
The king of Pruſſia, notwithitanding his numerous 
loſſes, was {till powerful. He prepared to make 
head againſt his enemies on all ſides. He poſted 


— — — - — — — 


This deſcent inſtantly ſpread an alarm along the north · weſt 
coaſt of England. The large nd opulen town of Liverpool, 
in particular, had reaic'r to dread a ſurprize ; which 1s extremely 
practicable by either land or fea, the harbour and town bei 
entirely defenceleſs. The mercantile inhabi ants, of which 
the town chiefly conſiſts, at their own expence, with a ſpirit 
truly laudable and patriotic, directly armed and formed them- 
ſelves into bodies for its protection; and they mounted a confi- 
derable number of heavy cannon in different batteries, ſo diſ- 
poſed as to defend the harbour from the entrance of an enemy. 
In ſhort they took every precaution, which prudence could 
ſaggeſt; and they were vigilaat and indefatigable in all their 
Preparations of defence and mancevres of diſcipline. Such con- 
duct and zeal were truly commendable ; they were examples of 
courage and ardour worthy of being imitated ; and ſach as 
would have done real honour to the barrier towns of the Roman 
empire, in the moſt virtuous and heroic times of that republic. 

prince 


175 ( 120 ) 
prince Henry in Saxony to find work for the army 
of the empire. He took cognizance of marſhal 
Daun himſelf; and in Sileſia he had a body of 
troops to oppoſe the Ruſſians. In the month of 
February this corps entered Poland, and deftroyed 
the Ruſſian magazines there. In April prince 
Henry ſallied out of Saxony, and drove the army 
of the empire into Voyghtiand, which ſpread an 
alarm even to the French camp; he gained other 
advantages and raiſed contributions. The king of 
Pruſſia and marſhal Daun watched each other with 
the greateſt eagerneſs, to ſeize the critical moment 
of advantage. The empreſs-queen finding her arms 
not likely to overbalance her antagoniſt, and im- 
patient for his deſtruction, repeatedly urged the 
aſſiſtance of the Ruſſians by her miniſter at Peterſ- 
burgh. Notwithſtanding the Ruſſian magazines 
had been deſtroyed ; yet that power being replete 
with reſources, ſoon repaired the loſs; and its nu- 
merous ſavage army, now commanded by count 
Soltikoff, entered the Pruſſian territories. Count 
Dohna, who commanded the Pruſſian troops op- 
poſed to them, coatented hiniſclt with harraſſing 
and impeding their motions. The king of Pruſſia, 
who was impatient for action, diſapproved of this 
conduct; upon which the count reſigned ; and ge- 
neral Wedel, who took the command of the army, 
was ordered to fight the Ruſſians at all events. He 
obeyed this order, and with 30,000 men attacked 
70,000 on the 23d of July, at Zullichau, near 
Croſſen The inferior number, after maintaining 
a deſperate conflict ſeveral hours under many diffi- 
culties, were at length defeated with the loſs of 
8000 men. This miſcarriage exaſperated the king 
of Pruſſia: he reſolved to fight the Kuſſians him- 
ſelf; and for this purpoſe he ſeperated from his 
army a conſiderable corps, with which he marched 
to join Wedel's troops, leaving the reſt with his 
G | | — brother, | 
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( 121 ) 1759 
brother, whom he called out of Saxony to watch 
marſhal Daun; but that general perceiving the 
king's intentions, detached general Laudohn with 
12,000 horſe to the aſſiſtance of the Ruſſians, and 


he happily affected his junction with their army. 
The king of Pruſſia, however, reſolved upon 
fighting, and with 50,000 men, the molt he could 
conveniently aſſemble, on the 12th of Auguſt he 
attacked the Ruſſian camp, at Cunnerſdorff near 
Franckfort. During the firſt ſix hours of this fu- 


rious combat he made a conſiderable impreſſion, 
and the enemy ſeemed to retreat. At this minute 


he ſent a billet to his queen, containing theſe words: 


Madam, we have beat the Ruſſians from their 
< entrenchments. In two hours expect to hear of 
a glorious victory.“ But he was miltaken ; the 
Ruſſians had only retreated to more advantageous 
ground. He reſolved to force them entirely. His 
generals remonſtrated againſt it, as a ſtep that would 
be deſtructive of his troops; but he diſdained a 
victory in imperfection. Ir is perhaps his greateſt 
foible to be obſtinate, and ſometimes fool-hardy. 
Here both were manifeſt. He made ſeveral deſ- 


perate attacks with his infantry, which before had 


been nearly exhauſted, and every one of them 
were unſucceſsful. His troops were ſpent. He then 
tried his cavalry : they did all that men could do; 


but their efforts could not diſlodge the enemy: 


they fell into diforder ; and in this critical moment 


the Auſtrian cavalry, which had been hitherto in- 


active, fell among them and compleared their de- 


ſtruction. This ſtruck a terror throughout the remains 


of the Pruſſian army, which then inſtantly fled from 
the field, leaving all their baggage, cannon, and every 


utenſil to the enemy. This was the moſt bloody 


battle the king of i'rufſia had ever ſcen: at leaſt 
19,000 of his beſt troops were ſlain, beſides a 
Q conſiderable 
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conſiderable number wounded and made priſoners, 


When he quitted this horrid ſcene, he ſent another 
billet to his queen thus expreſſed: Remove from 
© Berlin with the royal family. Let the archives 


© be carried to Porſdam. The town may make 
conditions with the enemy.“ It is eaſy to con- 


ceive the conſternation this produced at Berlin, 


amidſt the rejoicings occæfioned by the firſt meſ- 


fenger. The Ruſſians loſt between 11 and 12,000 


men. Next day the king of Pruſſia retreated over 
the Oder, and collected his fugitives : he drew a 
train of artillery from Berlin, and ſoon recovered 


from his diforder. He ſaw with joy and aſtoniſn- 
ment the Ruſſian general forbearing to improve his 


victory. He inſtead of doing that, contented 


himſelf with joining count Daun in Luſatia, and 


holding conſultations with that general; from which 


it has been ſtrongly apprehended, that the ſafety of 
the king of Pruſſia was owing to jealouſy, which 
is at this time ſuppoſed to have aroſe between them; 
the Auſtrians not being willing the E uſſians ſnould 
get poſſeſſion of Brandenburgh, leſt they ſnould 


have more territory in the empire than was con- 


ſiſtent with the intereſt of the empreſs-queen. In 
the mean time the army of the empire peaetrated 
into Saxony, and reduced the towns of Hall, 
Leipſic, Torgua and Dreſden. The king of Pruſ- 


ia ſuſpecting the Ruſſians, at length, intended to 


take Great Glogau, took poſt in ſuch a manner as 
covered the tou n; while count Daun apprehending 
prince Henry deſigned to retake Dreſden, made a 
forced march in order to fave that capital. The 


Auſtrians and Ruſſians having thus ſeparated, the 


latter began to retire. The king of Pruſſia being 
releaſed of all his anxieties on that fide, and hav- 


ing recruited his army, he in the month of November 


detached general Finck, with 20,000 men, to cut 
off count Daun's retreat into Bohemia. The Aul- 
trian 
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| ( 123 ) 1759 
trian general was aware of the deſign, arid he ſe- 
cretly ſurrounded Finck; who, upon diſcovering 
the ſnare he had fallen into, made the moſt vigorous 
efforts for a whole day to diſengage himſelt; but 


at length finding it was impoſſible, the enemy 


having ſecured every avenue in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, and on every ſide preſented a wall of bayonets, 


through which it was madneſs to think of pene- 


trating, he on the ſucceeding day was obliged to 


ſurrender, with his whole army, priſoners of war. 


While the Pruſſian power was ſtaggering under this 


blow, it felt another a few days after. A body of 


Pruſſians were poſted on the Elbe near Mciflen, 


which were vigorouſly attacked by the Auſtrians, 


who made priſoners between 3 and 4000. In this 
critical ſituation the king of Pruſſia was obliged to 


ſolicit aſſiſtance; upon which the hereditary prince 


of Brunſwic was detached with 12,000 men from 
the allied army. This prevented M. Daun drawing 
any advantages from the diitreſſed ſituation of his 
enemy; he therefore entrenched himſelf in the 
ſtrong camp at Pirna in Saxony. The Pruſſians 
then went into winter quarters, and the hereditary 
prince returned to the allies. 

The hopes of the great advantage, which had 


been expected from the allies at the opening of the 


campaign, were ruined by one unfortunate ſtroke. 
It had been concerted that they ſheuld drive the 


French troops from Francfort, which they had ille- 
gally ſeized, and by which they poſſeſſed the naviga- 
tion of the rivers Maeſe and Rhine, whence they 


drew ſupplies and refreſhments. For this purpoſe 
prince Ferdinand put himſelf at the head of a bodyof 
troops, and advanced to execute the deſign z but 
the duke de Broglio poſted himſelf in a very ſtrong 
manner at Bergen, between Francfort and Hanau. 
Prince Ferdinand finding it neceſſary ro force that 
general before he could penetrate to Francfort, or- 
22 dered 
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dered the prince of Iſenbourg to attack him; but 
the enemy's intrenchments were impregnable; the 
prince was flan in the third attempt, and near 
2000 men wereloſt : upon which prince Ferdinand 
ordered the troops to draw off, and he immediately 
joined the army. Being foiled in this attempt, he 
acted upon the defenſive; while the French army 
being greatly reinforced, obliged him to retreat : 
they ſeized cveral towns and over-ran the whole 
country: taey looked upon the conqueſt of Ha- 
nover now as an abſolute certainty. During this 
train of ſucceſs the duke de Belleiſle, the French mi- 
niſter, wrote to the marſhal de Contades, who com- 
manded the army, on the ſubject of ſecuring their 

conqueſt, and preventing another expulſion from 
Hanover; and for this end propoſed the moſt cruel 
and unwarrantable expedients. Contades reſolved 
to drive the allies from their poſſeſſion of the courſe 
of the Weſer. Prince Ferdinand ſaw his deſign, 
and he reſolved to prevent it. The French, how- 
ever, took Minden; by which they in ſome meaſure 
gained their point; but a ſtrong body of the allies 
lying entrenched at but a ſmall diſtance from the 

town, and cloſe to the river; and prince Ferdinand, 
with the remainder of the army, being very near to 
that poſt, they found their buſineſs not effectually 
— nor could they take up their winter- quarters 
in Hanover, as they deſigned, unleſs they forced that 

oft, and defeated prince Ferdinand. To accompliſh 
theſe ends Contades reſolved on giving battle. He 
ordered theduke de Broglio to attack theentrenched 
poſt on the iſt of Auguſt, at four o'clock in the 
morning; which he accordingly did, but found it 
ſo ſtrong he could not force it. Mean while Con- 
tades advanced with the main army to attack prince 
Ferdinand in front, who met him in the plains of 
Minden. The allies were not quite prepared for 
action; they were partly ſurprized. Six Britiſh 


and two Hanoverian regiments were the ſirſt in the 
field. 
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field. Theſe alone maintained an unequal and 
deſperate fight with the whole French army; and 
with the affiſtance of the Britiſh artillery, repulſed 
the enemy in every attack, and at length obliged 
them to quit the field in diſorder. During this con- 
flict orders were ſent to lord George Sackville, who 
commanded the Britith troops, and at this time the 
cavalry of the right wing, which was placed behind 
a wood and out of ſight of the action, to ſupport 
that little corps of infantry ; but from a miſunder- 
ſtanding of the orders, and an inconſiſtency, which, 
to bin, ſeemed to appear in them, he heſitated in 
the execution; by which the cavalry did not arrive 
time enough to give any aſſiſtance, ſuppoſing they 
had been wantedF. Happily, however, this was 
not the caſe. The French retreated with great pre- 
cipitation. They were diſpirited by the check they 
had received. They abandoned all the territory 
they had conquered. Prince Ferdinand purſued 
them and laid ſiege to Munſter, with the reduction 
of which the campaign ended, and both armies ſat 
down juſt where they had begun. Thus did the 
ſingle exploit of but a handful of Britiſh ſoldiers 
deſtroy all the hopes of the French court in making 
a conqueſt of Hanover, and with it purchaſing the 
places they had loſt in Aſia, Africa and America; 
render a whole campaign fruitleſs, by which a 
great expence and many hves were thrown away z 
and fix an indelible ſtain of diſnonour on the French 
arms. ” . 

During 


— 


+ For this diſobedience of orders he was tried by a court- 

martial in London, and adjudged unfit for future ſervice. 
The loſſes which the French had ſuſtained in every part of 
the world, reduced them to the neceſſity of ſtopping payment 
of the following public debts, viz. 1. The three kinds of 
rents created on the poſts. 2. Thoſe conſtituted upon the cheſt 
of redemptions. 3. The coupons of bills on the ſame chef. 
2 4. 
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During the winter the kings of Great Britain 
and Pruſſia made offers towards a pacification ; but 
they had no effect. The empreſs-queen ſtill hoped 
to recover Sileſia; and France fancied ſhe had prof- 
pects (though but viſionary ones) of retaking ſome 
of her ſettlements. In the month of November 
the parliament met. As the enemies had rejected 
the offers of peace, it became juſtly neceſſary to 
proſecute the war with vigour. The forces amounted 
to 73,000 ſeamen and 57,000 ſoldiers : the ſupphes 
for their ſupport, and all other neceſſaries, amounted 
to fifteen millions. I Such was the aſtoniſhing credit 
of Great Britain, that ſhe could raiſe this immenſe 
ſum without in the leaſt hazarding her reputation; 
and ſuch was the entire confidence of the people in 
the miniſter, that they freely opened their purſes 
without a murmur ; certain that their money would 
be appropriated to good purpoſes, as far as he 
could direct. They were ſatisfied. in the higheſt 
degree: the trade of the kingdom flouriſhed ; com- 
merce increaſed ; riches poured in from every quar- 
ter, and joy and gladneſs fat on every countenance : 


4. Thoſe of the two royal lotteries. 5. The reimburſement of 
bills drawn to bear on the ſame cheſt. 6. The bills of the two 
royal lotteries. 7. The rents created or the two ſols per pound 
of the tent penny. 8. The reimburſement of the capitals of 
rents. 9. The payments of bills diſchargeable in nine years, 
known under the name of annuities. 16. Thoſe of the new 
actions on the benefits of the farms. 11. All the bills drawn 
by the colomes _-_ the government, amounting to 1, 233, oool. 

+ In the month of Auguſt the king of Spain died. He was 
ſacceeded by his brother Don Carlos, king of Naples ; a prince 
of whom the world had formed ſome good opinions ; but they 
afterwards proved miſtaken notions. His weakneſs particu- 
larly appeared in a too preat reliance on his Italian miniſter, 
who is a favourite, and has been wheedled by French artifice. 

1 Mr. Pitt made a motion in the houſe of commons to re- 
turn thanks to the ſurviving conquerors of Quebec; which be- 
ing agreed to, was accordingly done. 

there 
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there was peace and harmony at home, and an un- 


arallelled ſucceſs abroad. 

In the Eaſt Indies the power of the French on 
the coaſt of Coromandel was totally annihilated. 
Colgnel Coote defeated general Lally in the field, 
and obliged him to ſeek refuge in Pondicherry. 
He afterwards laid ſiege to that capital; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of the fleet, at length reduced it, ob- 


liging general Lally with the garriſon to ſurrender 5 


priſoners of war. 
In America the entire reduction of Canada was 


atchieved. It is true, indeed, the French force 


which remained at Montreal, under the command 


of the marquis de Vaudreuil, the governor, made 


ſome efforts to regain Quebec. They, early in the 
ſeaſon, while the river St. Lawrence was unnaviga- 


ble by the ice, marched to attack Quebec; and 


general Murray, who was appointed governor of 


that city, marched out and gave them battle : he 
had the misfortune to be defeated, and the French 
began to beſiege the city; but lord Colville, who, 
by the prudence of the miniſter, was ſtationed at 
Halifax with a ſquadron, in order to act as exi- 
gencies might require, as ſoon as he heard of theſe 
tranſactions, forced his way up the river St. Law- 


rence; upon which the French inſtantly abandoned 


their enterprize, and fled to Montreal with the 
greateſt precipitation. General Amherſt, who con- 
ducted his operations over land, advanced to Mon- 
treal in the month of September. M. Vaudreuil 
having no reſource, nor any hope of aſſiſtance, in- 


ſtantiy ſurrendered to him the whole * of 


Canada. 


The naval tranſactions during this year were: in 


the Weſt Indies commodore Holmes, who was on 


the Jamaica ſtation, took two French frigates and 


deſtroyed three others, which were deſtined to con- 


voy a fleet of merchant ſhips to Old France. In Eu- 
rope, 
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rope, the fleet ſtationed on the coaſt of France 
blocked up all the French ports, and thereby put 
an almoſt entire ſtop to their commerce. Some of 
our {hi ps took the little 1ſland of Dumet, N may 
proved of conſiderable USE: to by fu ory 
rt 


ſent by tranſports from England, at a great ex- 
pence to the nation. 


In Germany affairs ſtill cd to wear hs 


marks of rancour and inveteracy. The empreſs- 


queen determined to exert her forces, in order to 


recover Sileſia, General Laudohn, with 50,000 


men, opened the campaign with the ſiege of Glatz: 
but finding his operations expoſed to much annoy- 
ance from 23, co Pruſſians, who were at Land- 
ſhut, under the command of general Fouquet, he 
raiſed the ſiege, and attacked the Pruſſians in their 
entrenchments on the 23d of June. After a very 
warm diſpute of five hours, in which both ſides loſt 


a great number of men, he at length forced them, 


and, except about 4000 of the Pruſſians who eſ- 
caped, the vanquiſhed, together with their com- 
mander, were all made priſoners. The conqueror 
then reduced Glatz. He next marched to Breſlau, 
the ſiege of which he undertook ; but prince Henry 
of Pruſſia advancing directly to its relief, obliged 


him to abandon his deſign. The king of Pruſſia, 


who was all this while in Saxony watching count 
Daun, finding that the enemy's great puſh was in 
Sileſia, and that the Ruſſians were advancing to 
join Laudhon, in order to reduce it, quitted 


Saxony, and marched for that duchy himſelf. 


Daun was no ſooner informed of this movement, 


than he followed him with ſuch expedition, that in 


a ſhort time he gained two days march on him. 
The king perceiving his deſign fruſtrated, ſuddenly 
returned into Saxony, and immediately laid fiege 
to Dreſden. Daun finding kimſelf duped by this 


ſtratagem, 
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ſtratagem, returned likewiſe, and obliged the flag 
of Pruſſia to raiſe the ſiege. The affairs of Sileſia 


now becoming critical, the Ruſſizns being on the 


point of joining Laudohn, the king retolved to 


march into that duchy at all events. Daun again 
followed him; but the king gained poſſeſſion of a 


ſtrong camp at Lignitz; which prevented the enemy 
gaining any material advantage over him at thar 
inſtant. However, he had not remaincd long 
there, before he found himſelf in danger of being 


ſurrounded, and conſequently expoſed to a ſurprize: 


but he . his enemies into the ſnare. It was con- 


certed to ſurprize his camp, in like manner as had 
been done at Hokirchen. He was aware of it, 
and therefore ſecretly quitted his camp: and when 


general Laudohn advanced to the attack, he fell 
upon him unexpectedly at three o'clock in the 
morning, and, after a conflict of three hours, to- 


_ rally defeated him with the toſs of 8000 men. The 


ſcheme being thus fruſtrated, Daun turned his at- 
tention another way: he marched to Schweidnitz, 


and laid ſiege to that place. The king followed 


him, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. In the 
mean time the Ruſſians, who could not, on account 
of Laudohn's defeat, effect their junction with the 
Auſtrians in Sileſia, entered Brandenburgh, and 
penetrated even to Berlin, where they levied heavy 
contributions, and committed the moſt cruel and 
horrid ravages. Notwithitanding his Pruſſian ma- 
zeſty had gained a great victory, he was ſtill en- 
compaſſed by very numerous adverſaries; the army 
of the empire was in poſſeſſion of Saxony ; the Ruſ- 
ſians were on one fide of him, and count Daun on 
another“. He knew not which way to turn, till 

R 9 


* 


* In this uncomfortable ſituation he wrote a letter to the 


: marquis d'Argens (author of the Jewiſh Spy) a native of 


France who reſided at Berlin under his protection, in which 15 
his remarkable paſſage, conzrming the opinion of tl.e candid 
and 
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1760 | ( 130 ) 
at length hearing that the Ruſſians were in poſſeſ. 
ſion of Berlin, he inſtantly marched to its aſſiſ- 
tance. But the Ruſſians rerired on his approach, 
and marched into Sileſia, where they for ſome time 
threat-ned to lay ſiege to Breilau; but at length 
they retired into their own country, after having 
unſucceſsfully attempted the reduction of Colberg. 
Count Daun had followed the king of Pruſſia out 
of Sileſia, The king having reinforced his army 
with the troops which had defended Saxony and 
Brandenburgh, began to meditate ſome important 
blow. Daun was at this time encamped near 
Torgau. The king reſolved to put the event of 
the campaign to the hazard. He attacked Daun 
on the 3d of November, and, after four vigorous 
aſſaults, forced his camp, and cbhged his troops to 
retreat in utter confuſion. The Pruſſians loſt about 
2000 men, and the Auſtrians about twice that 
number. This defeat obliged count Daun to call 
geng ral Laudohn our of Sileſia, as he ſtood in need 
of reinto ment, to prevent being drove into Bo- 
hemia. Silleſia thus reverted into the hands of the 
Pruſſans. Boch armies then took up their winter- 
quarters in Sexony, and matters were thus put nearly 
on the fame ooting as at the opening of the cam 
aizn. The noble efforts made by the king of 
Pruſma had foiled all the attempts of his adverſaries. 
The French grand army was this year command- 
ed by the duke de Broglio, who had ſucceeded 
to that poſt on the diſgrace of M. de Contades. 


and im partial world, that the French by attending to their 
German engagements loſt their ſettlements in the dittant parts 
of the world: Well, my dear marquis, what is become of the 

peace with France? Your nation, you ſee, is more blind than 
vou imagined. Te focl; 2 Canada and Pondicherry, to 
6 pleaſe the queen and ihe czarina. cave. grant that prince 
Ferdinand may well reward them ſor their zeal. The officers, 
innocent of theſe evils, and the ſoldiers, will be made vickums, 
« aud the illuſtrious offenders will ſuffer nothing. 


> Beſides 
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Beſides this army the French aſſembled another of 
30,000 men, the command of which was given to 
the count de St. Germain. Broglio, intending to 
penetrate through Heſſe into Hanover, made ſome 
motions as if he would join St. Germain for that 
purpoſe : upon which prince Ferdinand reſolved 
to prevent the junction, and ordered the heredi- 
tary prince, with the advanced guard of the army, 
to attack the enemy, which he did at Corbach, 
and met with a ſevere repulſe; however he ſoon 

after retrieved his reputarion by attacking a party 
of the enemy at Exdorf, which had advanced on 
the left of the allies; Elliot's Engliſh light horſe 
bravely diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this encounter. 
This corps of the enemy were routed ; but Broglio 
did not ſeem to mind theſe actions: he effected his 
junction with St. Germain. However that officer 
conceived a diſguſt to him, and reſigned his com- 
mand; which was given to the Chevalier de Muy. 
Broglio directed him to cut off the communication 
of the allies with Weſtphalia, while he entered 
Heſſe. De Muy took poſt near Warbourg, where 
Prince Ferdinand attacked him in both flank and 
rear, and obliged him to fly in the utmoſt preci- 
pitation, after he had loſt 1300 men, and ſome 
cannon, The Marquis of Grenby, who had ſuc- 

ceeded to the command ot the Britiſh troops on the 
reſignation of lord George Sackville, greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in this attack. While prince 
Ferdinand's attention was employed here, the duke 
de Brogho, without any difficulty, entered Heſie 
and took Caſſel. To make amends for this, the 
hereditary prince undertook an expedition to the 
Lower Rhine, where he fcoured the country and 
took Cleves: he next inveſted Weſel, and would 
have taken that place had not his operations been 
retarded by heavy rains. When Broglio heard of 
this adventure he detached M. de Caftries with a 
R 2 large 
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large body of troops to drive the hereditary Prince 

out of the country. Theſe officers came to an 
action near Campen, when the French, by the 
advantage of the ground and ſuperiority in numbers, 
defeated the alles, who loſt 1600 men, chiefly 
Britiſh, among whom was lord Downe. The here- 
litary prince then repaſſed the Rhine and joined the 
grand army; ſoon after which, both armies went 
into winter quarters. All the advantage which the 
French could be ſaid to have gained by their two ar- 
mies this campaign, was only the poſſeſſion of Heſſe. 

At home a grand expedition was ſet on foot. 
Great part of the ſummer was employed in making 
preparations for it. A conſiderable fleet was equip- 
ped and a body of forces aſſembled to be put on 
board; but unfortunately, when this armament 
was ready to ſail, his majeſty George II. died; an 
event, which inſtantly occaſioned the ſailing orders 
to be countermanded, and at length was produc- 
tive of the whole deſign being laid aſide. 

The new reign, which commenced October 25, 
produced new ſervants. I he earl of Holderneſſe 
wes diſmiſſed from his office of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the norihern department, and ſucceeded therein 
by the earl of Bure, who was previouſly made a 
privy counſeilor. It is neither prudent nor ſafe to 
proceed from this remarkable æra to the end of Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration, with that truth, candour and 
| honeſty which ought to diſtinguiſh a review of the 
times. But future writers, if they are Engliſhmen, 
and poſſeſs that open freeneſs of ſentiment, which 
is the honourable characteriſtic oftheir countrymen, 
having leſs to fear, will, it is not doubted, give to 
poſterity an impartial account of their predeceſſors, 
as they flouriſped under the auſpices of in a 
period which the preſent race of men have gazed on 
with wonder and aſtoniſhment. Mr. Legge was next 
diſmiſſed (for he would not reſign) from his office 


of 
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of chancellor of the exchequer; he diſdained to pay 
ſervile court to the inferior abilities of a prond, ar- 
rogant, inſulting Scot. A number of new peers 
were created, which the people did not behold 
without apprebenfions ; becauſe it had been long con- 
ſidered that the ariſtocratical part of government 
was at leaſt full heavy in the ſcale of balance. Pacific 
ſentiments being nouriſhed, the ſpirit of the war 
abated and oppoſition to a wiſe and vigilant admi- 
niſtration began to appear. A certain ſpecies of Scot- 
tiſh low cunning hypocriſy, tyranny and under- 
mining craft, ſlyly ſtole into many places. 

The allies opened the campaign in February 1761. 
The hereditary prince took Fritzlar, and prince 
Ferdinand puſhed forward in a rapid manner to 
retake Caſſel before the French army ſhould be re- 
inforced; but he found it impoſſible, The garri- 
ſon was numerous, and held out vigorouſly. The 
French army, commanded by the duke de Brogho, 
approached; upon which he was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege and retire. A ſecond F rench army was 

aſſembled on the Lower Rhine under the prince de 
Soubize. Detachments of the allies for ſome time 
haraſſed both theſe armies, and did them conſidera- 
ble damage : upon which their commanders joined 
their armies and reſolved to give battle to prince 
Ferdinand. Accordingly, early | in the morning on 
the 16th of July, while he was encamped at Hoen- 
hover, they attacked his camp; but he, having 
information of their deſign, gave them ſo warm a 
reception, in all their attempts to force his poſt, as 
at length obliged them to retire with the loſs of 4000 
men; the Allies loſt about 1200 men. This battle, 
which the French diſtinguiſhed by the name of Fel- 
lin ghauſen, ſeperated their two armies. It was a 
misfortune to the French, during the ſeveral cam- 
paigns of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, that their ge- 
nerals could never agree. There was a Pique be- 
| tween 
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tween Soubize and Broglio at the time of this ac- 
tion, in which each wiſhed to ſee his coadjutor ſa- 
crificed: had this not been the caſe the victory 
would not have been fo eaſily obtained; for after 
the battle prince Ferdinand was not able to look 
Broglio's great army alone in the face. That 
general, by dint of his predigious ſuperiority, and 
being ſtimulated to retri-ve his late diſgrace, took 
ſome places, penetrated into Hanover, and gained 
ſeveral little advantages; but prince Ferdinand by 
a forced march appro hed Caſſel, which obliged 
Broglio to dra off in order to protect that place. 

The King of Fruſſia acted vpn the defenſive 
during the whole campaign. He attempted nothing 
himſelf, nor did his adverſaries do any thing worth 
mentioning. The Auſtrians indeed formed a ſcheme 
for ſurprizing Schweidnitz, which they effected with 
very inconſiderable loſs. This was called a ſurprize 
in the public accounts; but private ones, which 
are often more true, aſſert it was taken by trea- 
chery; and there is reaſon to believe it. The Ruſ- 
ſians inveſted Colberg, and at length reduced it; 
but they did nothing elſe. This inactivity in Ger- 
many is accounted for, when we remember that a 
congreſs was appointed to be held at Augſburgh; 
and a negociation was ſet on foot between England 
and France. 5 

Happy would it have been if there had been no 
other cauſe for Britiſh meaſures being impeded. 
The great miniſter, who had reduced the power of 
France, ſaw his influence in the ſtate dechning faſt 
every day.“ The enemies to his bold meaſures envied 
his 
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As a proof of the oppoſition which was zow made to his 
meaſures, and as an inftance of their being over-ruled, it is 
proper to inform the reader, that about a fortnight before he 
reſigned, he urged, and even inſiſted on, the neceſſity there was 
of ſending four ſhips of the line to Newfoundland immediately. 
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his glory. They were determined upon ſeizing 
the reins of the ſtate, and making a peace upon 
am terms: no matter whether for the intereſt of 
their country, for that was a thing they concerned 
themſelves very little about. Power and the means 
of plundering their country, in order to enrich them- 
ſelves, were all they aimed at. It is true a lar 
armament was ſuffered to be equipped; but ſo much 
attention was beſtowed upon the oſtentation of the 


year, the forming of bottoms, procuring parties, 
making connections, buſtling for places, &c. that 


the expedition was retarded till it became, at length, 
too late to ſend it to the place it was originally in- 
tended againſt; upon which it was diſpatched to 


the iſle of Belleiſle on the coaſt of France. The 


ſhips were commanded by commodore Keppel, and 
the troops by general Hodgſon. A landing was 
effected after ſome oppoſition, and the troops ad- 
vanced to the town of Palais, which is the capital. 
This place was immediately beſieged, and, notwith- 


ſtanding a very ſtout reſiſtance, at length reduced. 


In America the iſland of Dominique was reduced 


by lord Rollo, who was conveyed thither in the 
month of June from Guadaloupe by Sir James 


Douglas. Some diſturbances happened with the 
Cherokee Indians in North America, but the Britiſh 
power had been rendered ſo formidable in that part 


of the world, they were ſoon compelled to ſue for 


It is well known that thoſe ſhips did not ſail; and it is well 


known, that under another adminiſtration, Newfoundland being 
then almoſt defenceleſs, was taken, and our merchants ſuſtained 
a loſs which ſome years will not repair. Whether does this in- 
gle circumſtance reflect more honour on Mr. Pitt's dee and 
vigilance, or on the pradenct and honeffy of thoſe who oppoſed him. 

+ To the honour f commodore Keppel, it muſt be obſerved, 
that, in order to give great ſpirit to the failors in landing the 
troops, he left his ſhip, and went in his barge among the flat 
bottom boats, where he was expoſed to a ſevere fire of the 


enemy, 
peace, 
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peace. Let it be obſerved, that Mr. Pitt had laid 
down the plan for taking Martinico, and it was 
begun to be executed when he reſigned. 

Such were the warlike operations and glories of 
Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. Never ſince the days of 
the eſtabliſhment of monarchy in England, has ſuch 
a ſucceſsful war been carried on, nor ſuch a power 
and ſpirit exerted. The Trſt great merit of his ad- 
miniſtration lay in his rouſing the ſpirit of the 
people, in baniſhing dejection and deſpondency, 

and ſubſtituting joy and hope : his next chief praiſe 
is in reſtoring harmony and unanimity, not only in 
the king's council bur in parliament, and through- 
out the whole nation: and his laſt moſt important 
ſervices are, 

In the Eaſt Indies, the total extirpation of the 
French arms and influence out of the kingdom of 
Bengal, the conqueſt of all their ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and every other part of the 
continent in Aſia; conſequently increaſing our great 
trade to that diſtant quarter, and cauſing new riches 
to flow, as it were, from new worlds. In Africa 
the reduction of Senegal and Goree, putting us 
into entire poſſeſſion of the gum, and greatly aug- 
menting our ſlave trade. In North America the 
conquefts of the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. 
John's, which put us into entire poſſeſſion of the 
fiſheries, and reſtored tranquility to Nova Scotia; 
of that vait and extenſive province called Canada, 
with all its exterior forts and remote boundaries, 
which have not only put us into entire poſſeſſion of 
the fur trade, but ſecured quiet and peace to all our 
ſettlements in that part, and given us an empire 
which, for extent and power, may be improved 
beyond conception; it likewiſe commands all the 
interior ſavage countries, lakes, and fine lands, 
which good policy and good government may ſo 

order 
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order and manage, that they may bring us great 


additional wealth and weight. In the Weſt Indies 
the reduction of Guadaloupe, with the leſſer iſlands 
contiguous to it, furniſhing ſuch a fund of wealth 


to our merchants as the moſt exuberant fancy can 


ſcarce conceive, and yet no more than half culti- 


vated. The conqueſt of Martinico, though not 


made during his adminiſtration, was in conſequence 
of his preparations and plan, which were ſo un- 
erringly laid, that it was almoſt impoſſible to fail of 
ſucceſs.“ The navy of France was deſtroyed by 
repeated victories; her ports were continvally 
blocked up, which, together with the conqueſts of 
her iſlands and ſettlements, ruined her trade. Her 


coaſts were ſeveral times inſulted, contributions 
levied on them, her ſhips burned, one of her har- 


bours deſtroyed ; and thereby the terrors of an in- 
vaſion, which ſhe had ſo often ſent over to Eng- 
land, reverted in reality upon herſelf. Belleiſle, 
her principal and largeſt European iſland, taken. 


In Germany all her efforts baffled and fruſtrated ; 


notwithſtanding her ſending there every year great 
armies, and annually paying large ſums to ſeveral 
Powers, to keep them in alliance againſt the houſes 
of Hanover and Brandenburgh. | 
When all theſe things were done, and France was 
reduced to the loweſt ebb of adverſity, ſhe ſet on 
foot a negociation for peace: ſhe began by refuſing 
the payment of her ſubſidies to her needy allies ; 
particularly to Sweden, to whom it was told that the 
exhauſted condition of France, which could be no 
longer concealed, made her unable to adhere to the 
S 5 letter 


The ſucceeding miniſtry would fair have derived great 
merit from this conqueſt ; but the candid and impartial inſtantly 
deipiſed thoſe pintul and diſhoneſt efforts of extorti::g praiſe; 
and though they readily allowed Mr. Piit's ſucceſſ r all the merit 
of permitting a fleet to fail, which had been deſtincd and prepa- 
red before; yet they would not ſuffer the unhallocd hands of 
faction to tear the laurels from his brow. _— 
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letter of her engagements; and that, * 
ſhe deſired peace in earneſt. The courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburgh then agreed with France, to offer 
propoſals to renew the ſhort negociation for peace, 
which had abruptly broke off laſt year. Under the 
mediation of Spain, they delivered their memorials 
in London on the laſt day of March. Their pro- 
poſals being accepted both by England and Pruſſia, 
a congreſs was appointed to be held at Augſbourg. 
But the diſputes between England and France being 
of a different nature to thoſe among the German 
powers, it was agreed that they ſhould be previouſly 
ſettled by a ſeparate negociation. Accordingly 
miniſters were ſent from each kingdom. Mr. 


Stanley went to France, and M. Buſſy came to 
— But France did not truſt to this negoci- 


ation: 


- For the fatisfaQtion of the IRIS heads 
of this negociation. © On $ 2gth of July Mr. Stanley de- 
_* hivered to the French miniſtry the altimatum, or final propo- 

4 _ of England ;. the ſubſtance of whach 1s as follows. 

France ſhall cede Canada, Cape Breton, and the iſlands 

in fs gulph of St. Lawrence, with the right of fiſhing on the 
© coaſts. 

* 2. Whatever does not belong to Canada, ſhall not be con- 
6 1 as appertaining to Louiſiana. 

* Senegal and Goree ſhall be yielded to England. 
4. Dunkirk ſhall be put in the condition it ought to be in 
0 hy "Is treaty of Utrecht; iind on this occafion France ſhall 
* be reflored to the privile allowed her by that treaty, of 
: — on part <* the bank$of Newfoundland. 
* 5. The neuti.l iſlands Mall be equally divided. 

0 5. Minorca ſhall be reſtored. 

. France ſhall evacuate and reſtore all her conqueſts in 

„ 

« 8. England ſhall reftore Belleiſle and Guadaloupe. 

* 9. Diſputes in the Eaſt-Indies ſhall be ſettled by the two 


com panies. 


© 10. The captures made by England before war was de- 
« clared ſhall not be reſtored. 


* 11. France ſhall not retain Oſtend and Nieuport. 
* 12. The ceiiation of arms ſhall take place when the preli- 
minarics are ratified, or the definitive treaty ſigned. 
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ation: ſhe was ſenſible ſhe muſt ſacrifice a great 
deal; therefore, ſhe looked out for another reſource, 

| ""V 2 | and 


* 13- Boch kings man be at liberty to ag their German 
© allies. | | 
14. Priſoners ſhall reciprocally be ſet at liberty. 
The ſubſtance of France's anſwer, dated Auguſt 5, is this: 
* 1. France will yield all Canada, but inſiſts that the Roman 


Catholic religion ſhall be tolerated there, and that her ſub- 
< je&s ſhall have liberty to difpoſe of their effects, and retire. 


«. France further inſiſts on the right of fiſhing in the guiph of 
© St. Lawrence, and demands ſome iſland near it on which to 
dry her fiſh. e - 

2. France doth not pretend that what is not Canada is 
« Louiſiana ; but demands that the intermediate nations be- 
« tween Canada and Louiſiana, and between Virginia and 
© Louifiana, ſhall be conſidered as independent, and a barrier 
between the French and Engliſh. | 

© 3. France demands Goree. However, M. de Buſly ſhall 
© talk about this point. TE 

4. M. de Buſſy ſhall alſo talk about Dunkirk, when a port 
4 is ”-_ on in the gulph of St. Lawrence for the protection 
of the French fiſhery. | 

5. France agrees to the partition of the neutral iſlands. 

« 6. England may keep Belleiſle, and France will keep Mi- 

© norca. 
- + 7. In conſideration of the reſtitution of Guadaloupe, France 
vill evacuate her conqueſts in Germany, except thoſe made 
on the king of Pruſſia, which are held for the empreſs- 
queen. 

: 8. France accepts of Guadaloupe as a compenſation for 
© her ceſſions in North-America and Africa, and the demolition 
+ of the works at Dunkirk. | 

9. France agrees that the Eaſt-India companies ſhall ſettle 
their differences. 8 | 
10. France inſiſts on the reſtitution of the captures made be- 


fore the war. 


« 11. France never intended to keep Oſtend and Nicuport. 

< 12. The term of ceaſing hoſtilities wilt occaſion no dif- 
© ference. 

© 13. If England will withdraw her afliſtance from her German 
« allies, France will do the ſame with regard to her's. [ This 
propoſal Mr. Pitt rejected with diſdain. He conſidered it as an 
attack upon the national integrity, and declared that Great Bri- 
tain was unalterably reſolved to fupport the king of Pruſſia with 
ef.cicy and good faith, 1 

14. The 
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and ſhe found one in Spain; with whom ſhe tamper- 
ed on the great power of the Engliſh in America, 
ER | urging 


„ — 


© 14. The releaſe of the priſoners is well. 


An Anſwer to the above altimatum was delivered on the 1| of 
September to the following purport : | 
« + 1. England infiſts on the full and entire ceſſion of Canada 
and its appurtenances; the iſland of Cape Breton, and the 
* iſlands in the gulph of St. Lawrence; Canada comprehending, 
* agreeable io the line of limits drawn by M. de Vaudrewl 
< himſelf, when he gave up the province by capitulation, on 
one fide the lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior; and the 
« ſaid line, drawn from Lake Rouge, comprehending by a 
winding courſe the river Onabache to its junction with the 
Ohio, and from thence ſtretching along this laſt river inclu- 
« ſively to its coli: cnce with the Miffiſſippi. The Roman 
Catholic religion ſhall be tolerated in Canada: the inhabi- 
« tantz may fell their effects, provided the purchaſers be Britiſh 
ſubjects: and ſhall be allowed a year to remove elſewhere. 
_ © 2. The limits of Louiſiana, delivered in a note by M. de 
Buſty, cannot be allowed, becauſe they comprehend vaſt 
tracts of land which Vaudreuil comprehended within Ca- 
nada; and en the fide of the Carolinas they comprehend ex- 
tenſive regions, and numerous nations, Ka England's pro- 
tection. | 
* 3- England hail keep Senegal and Goree ; but if France 
* will ſupgeit any rcaſonable ſcheme for ſupplying herſelf with 
« neproes, it ſhall be conſidered. | 

f Punkirk Rall be put in the condition it ought to be in by 
the tieaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. France ſhall be reſtored to 
the privilege allewed her in the treaty of Utrecht of fiſhing on 
the banks of Newfoundland, and drying fiſh there. France, 
moreover, ſha!l be allowed to catch fiſh ia the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and the iſland of St. Peter's ſhail be ceded to her 
tur drying them, provided fe abſtain ſrom fiſhing on the 
coalt, and ere& no fortification, or keep any military eſta- 
blithment on the ſaid iſland; and provided that an Engliſh 
commiſſary be aliowed to reũde on it, and Engliſh men w/c war 
o viſit it from time to time, to ſee that the above ſtipulations 
be obſerved. | 
* 5. No alternative for the neutral (fo called) iſlands will be 
accepted: but the partition of them wall be ſtill agreed to. 

* 6. Eclicile, Guadaloupe, and Marigalante, -thall be re- 
 Pored. Dy | . 
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urging that the Spaniſh colonies would lie at the 
mercy of the Engliſh, if the F rench power in Ame- 


rien 


— — 


7. Minorca ſhall be reſtored. 5 | 

© 8, Vith regard to the cvacuation of the French conqueſts 
© in Germany, England adheres to the 7th article of her ima 
tum, and inſiſts on the reſtitution of Weſel, and the king of 
« Pruffia's territones. 


** 


0 9 England will ſtill ſupport the king of Pruſſia with vigour 
© an d faith. 
© 10, The reſtitution of the ſhips taken before the war is 


* unjuſt by the law of nations. 5 
11. England truſts to France's declaration relative to Oſtend 


and Nieuport. 


© 12, 13, 14. England perſiſts in what the ſaid in her al:i- 


To theſe articles France replied as follows ; 

© 1. France agrees to the ceſſion of Canada, but aſks two 
years or eighteen months for the inhabitants of Canada to 
© ſell their effects and remove. And defires to know what 
England underſtands by the appurtenances of Canada. 

2. France yields up Canada with the limits atigned it by 
© Vaudreuil ; but inſiſts that the Indians on one fide of the line 
© ſhall be independent under the protection of France; and 
© thoſe on the other fide independent under the protection of 


England The Englich traders ſhall not crots the line; 


but the Indians ſhall be at liberty to trade with both nations. 

* 3. France will cede Senegal and Goree, provided England 
will guaranty to France her ſettlements at Anamaboo and 
LF ns 


c 4. For the ſake of peace, France will demoliſh the new 


© works of Dunkirk, fill up the baton which is cupab'e of re- 


* ceiving ſhips of the line, and deſtroy the rope-valkts. The 


© 13th article of the treaty ot Utrecht, relative to che ſſhery, 


© ſhall be confirmed. The iiland of Miquelon or Michelon 
© ſhall be added to St. Peter's: a guard vi 5. men thall be ct 
on thoſe iſlands to ſupport the civii inagiſtrate; no foreign 
© ſhips, even Eng ich, ſhall bc ailowed to wuch there; but an 


< Engliſh commiſſary may reiide there. 
F. The neutral iflauds may be -quaily divided, provided 
St. Lucia be part of the ſhare of France. 
* 6, 7. France agrees to. 


8. France cannot evacuate countries belonging to the em- 


© 9. This 


preſs queen. 
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rica ſhould be wholly annihilated. The Spaniſſi 
— took the alarm. They fancied they faw 
2 The duc de Choiſeuil, the French miniſter, 
was indefatigable in this affair: he had a particular 
advantage over Mr. Pitt: his influence in France 
was every day increaſing, whilſt Mr. Pitt's in Eng- 
land was every day declining. Choiſeuil at length 
accompliſhed his aim. A treaty between France 
and Spain was concluded and ſigned at Paris on the 
25th of Auguſt ; purporting that whoever ſhould 
declare war againſt one, did at that inſtant become 
an enemy to the other ; and they bound themſelves 
by mutual oath to affiſt each other in all wars of- 
fenſive and defenſive ; they guarantied each other's 
dominions ; and their natural born ſubjects are to 
enjoy all rights, privileges and immunities, &c. 
in both kingdoms; and their ambaſſadors at all 
foreign courts are to live in perfect amity and aſſo- 
ciation. In a word it is a treaty of firm union and 
concord; formed by ambition to deſtroy all balance 
of pou, and for ever to diſturb the peace of man- 


3 


1 This article of afiiting the German allies requires e ex- 
© planation. 

© 10. The demand of the ſhips taken before war was de- 
« claredis fo juſt, that France cannot depart from it. 

* 11. When the preliminaries are figned, the king of France 
© will give it under his hand, that = never 1 to keep 
6 O and Nieuport. 

13. The two Eaſt-India companies ſhall finiſh the negoci- 
ation at the ſame time that the negociation of the two crowns 
« 3s concluded. 

14. This article can admit of no difficulty,” 

France having thus refuſed to acquieſe in the terms offered by 
England, Mr. 123 was ordered to leave Paris: but it has 
has ſhrewdly ſulpe&cd that M. Buſſy had ſecret orders not ta 
ſign this w/timatum. On the contrary, it was known of Mr. 
Pitt, that they were enemies to his meaſures who envied hig 
glory, and who would rather loſe all the advantages he had pro- 
cured to his country, than ſee it made great by his means ; and 
who exerted their utmoſt ftrength in the enforcement of the 
above ſtipulations, to whom, more than to Mr. Pitt, the framing 
| of them — belongs. 


kind. 
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kind. This is what is called the family compa : 
it was concluded in ſo ſecret a manner, that not 


above one or two perſons, except the ſigners, had 
* ſome time any knowledge of it. The connexions 
between theſe two branches of the houſeof Bourbon, 
were not rivetted, when Mr Pitt diſcovered the 
intentions of Spain to aſſiſt France. It was, when 


the plan of the ſeperate negociation between Eng- 
land and France had been ſettled; when every thing 


that human wiſdom could foreſee, had been hap- 


pily arranged and affixed, in laying the baſis of the 
treaty, that the machinations of France, and the 


deſigns of Spain were diſcovered. M. Buſſy de- 


| lvered a memorial ſignifiying that the catholic king 


deſired to ſettle his differences with Great Britain 
at the ſame time that France did.* Mr. Pitt in- 
pg . ſtantly 


x g 9 
Ac. — 


* Spain demanded the reſtitution of ſome captures made on 
her flag; a privilege to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland; 
and the demolition of the Engliſh ſettlements in the bay 
Honduras. 5 

It is proper to obſerve, that in the conferences between Mr. 
Pitt and M. de Buffy, the Britiſh miniſter, with a dignity and 
ſpirit becoming kis character a d the greatneſs of his nation, al- 
ways treated him ſhort: he ſaid little, and what he ſaid was al- 
ways final: he left no room for prevarications; and when it was 
attempted, he conftantly withdrew : he diftruſted the ſincerity 
of Buſly's intentions, and the integrity of the French court. 
'The French agent was thus deprived of coming at the ſecrets of 
England, which long conferences and chance expreſſions might 
give him ſome intimation of. M. Buſly then ſet himſelf to work 
another way. He found other perſons, who received him with 
affability. By his courteſy and addreſs he made himſel! agree- 


able to them. Here he employed his dexterity. He threw into 


a ſarcaſtical light every virtue of thoſe who were for making 
the moſt of our advantages: he converted refolution, firmnels, 


and 1atrepidity,. into quixoriſm, obſtinacy, and inſolence; dig- 


nity, into pride; and manly boldneſs into haughty preſump- 
tion. Buffy found Mr. Pitt had enemies; to them he gave this 


doctrine; and they ſpread it abroad with uncommon mduſiry. 


Their at the time of his reſignation poured out a torrent of low 


and illiberal abuſe. Men of eminence and ran}: ;cined with un- 


governable paſſion and acrimony in this faclious and tumultuous 
cry: 
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ary ck the alarm: he ſaw the inſincerity of 
France; and he rejected with diſdain the offer of 
bee * through an enemy humbled, and 
N Almoſt at his feet, the diſputes of his nation, with 
a power actually in friendſhip with us.“ He re- 
twturned this offenſive memorial, as wholly inadmiſ- | 
EE ſible, and declared that any further mention . of 
it, would be look'd upon as an affront to the 
crown, and incompatable with the ſincerity of the 

negociation. At the ſame time he diſpatched a 
meſſenger to lord Briſtol, the Engliſn miniſter at 

Madrid, to remonſtrate with energy and firmneſs, 

the unexampled irregularity of that court. The 

| Spaniſh miniſtry vindicated their proceedings with 

France, and inſinuated their attachment to that 

kingdom. Mr itt was now confirmed; he 

clearly ſaw the ſecret views of Spain; and he ſaw 

that the artifices and expreſſions of friendſhip for 
Great Britain, were only made uſe of to conceal 

thoſe views, till the Spaniſh treaſure from the Weſt 

Indies ſhouid be arrived, and then the king of Spain 

would declare himſelf. The unſeaſonable interpo- 

fition of Spain, was the true cauſe of the negocia- 

tion breaking olf. All other matrers might, per- 
haps, have been ſettled. Mr. Pitt by it received 

an incurable ſuſpicion of the deſigns of France and 

Spain. After which it was impoſſible to bring 

matters to an happy iſſue : theretore, the two mini- 


ſters returned to their reſpective courts in che 
month of — 
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cry : they wrote with a malignity chat world "Wo the pens 
of the loweſt dregs of mankind : they were copious in forgeries 
of the moſt infamous falſehoods, in order to furniſh matter for 
calumny : their writings were replete with impoſition and deceit. 
Will not after ages wonder at the ingratitude of their country- 
men; and will they not recolle& that, like the great duke of 
Marlborough, when he had reduced the power of France to the 


loweſt ebb, he was driven from his poſt, and ſcandalouſly re- 
viled for his ineſtimable ſervices? 
Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt inſtantly prepared for war. He had 7 
already provided for the attack of Martinico; and 


* 
a 


he purpoſed, that the armament ſhould go from 3 5 
thence to the Havannah without delay. But his 


grand puſh was in Europe: it was his immediate 
one. He was fully ſatisfied Spain had reſolved to 
aſſiſt France. He had received intimation, if not 
a copy of the treaty of union between them: he ſaw 
the deſigns of Spain on Portugal. He reſolved to 


prevent both; not by the cautious and tardy ſteps 


of an ambaſſador ; ; but by an early appearance of 


our commanders in chief, at the head of a great 
ſquadron, on the coalt of Spain, categorically de- 
manding the fulleſt ſecurity and ſatisfaction of 
friendſhip and neutrality : and if refuſed, inſtantly 


declaring inveterate enmity : and being armed with 
the force of the nation, begin to deſtroy : to ſtrike 
terror into the bowels of Spain, to intercept the 
treaſures of that power, and thereby, cutting the 


| Spaniard off from his nerves and ſinews of war, pre- 
_ cipitate him into his own ſnare. This was a vigo- 
rous reſolution; ſuch as is rarely to be met with; 


and ſuch as will be an illuſtrious, and eternal mo- 
nument of Mr. Pitt's penetration and ſpirit, becauſe 
time proved the rectitude of it. At this time he 
was beſet by opponents: he had of late met with fre- 
quent oppoſitions to his ſchemes ; therefore, When 
he propoſed this meaſure, he declared that © this 
* was the time for humbling the whole houſe of 
Bourbon; that if this opportunity were let flip, 
it might never be recovered ; and if he could not 
© prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved that this 
* was the laſt time he ſhould fir in that council. 
* Hethanked the miniſters of the /2/e king for their 
* ſupport; ſaid he himſelf was called into the mi- 
* rattry by the people, to whom he conſidered him- 
« {elf as accountable for his conduct; and he would 
no longer remain in a ſituation which made him 
reſpo nlible for meaſures he was no longer allowed 
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to guide. In this grand and leading motion he was 
ſupported by lord Temple; that nobleman had been 
his fellow compatriot and coadjutor from the be- 


gdinning of his adminiſtration, and continued fo to 


the end: all the reſt oppoſed it. He now ſaw his 


influence in the ſtate entirely at an end. He reſolved 


on reſigning: his motives for t were fair and honeſt. 


T hey were, as he knew himſcit able to anſwer and 


account for every part of his conduct hitherto, he 


thought this the propereft time to reſign his truſt, 


when he could no longer be uſrtul in the execution 


of it; but muſt either h ſtruct and embarras the mea- 
ſures carried n by others, if he oppoſed them; or ſa- 
crifice his own fame and honour ii he concurred in 
them conrrary to his own conviction, and what he ap- 

rehended to be the intereſt of his country. Mr. Pitt 
and lord Temple immediately reſigned, October 3, 


and they gave to his majeſty their reaſons in writing. 


The king expreſſed his concern for the loſs of Mr. 
Pitt, and offered him any rewards in the power of 
the crown to beſtow. T o have refuſed would have 
been inſult. Next day an annuity of goool. was 
Jettled on him, and a title was conferred on his lady 
and her iſſue. Never was a penſion ſo well beſtowed, 


nor nobility ſo truly merited. It is a ſhame any 


vindication ſhould be neceſſary for the acceptance 
of the reward. He did not take it as penſions are 


commonly taken, as a bond for the receiver's future 


—— — — 


conduct. He 1s by it under no obligation; it is no 
tie upon him. It was given as a recompence for 


his great ſervices. Whar man of ſenſe or gratitude 
would not have bluſhed for his country, if ſuch 
a miniiter had retired unrewarded? The ſum 
was inadequate to his merit; but the quantum 
was regulated by his moderation. When this was 
ſettled, his enemies, the enemies of their country, 
with their numerous adherents and deſperate aſſaſ- 
fins, collected and poured forth all their ſcurrility and 
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abuſe, in which they infamouſly traduced his reward 
into a ba: gain for deterting his country“, in order to 
poiſon the minds of the people, and turn them againſt 
him: but his many eminent ſervices were ſo en- 


graven on their minds, that notwithſtanding every 


art, the utmoſt pains, and uncommon cunning, 
their opinions and reverence could not be eradi. 


cated. They remembered the #ra t:mous for 


In order to clear his character trom tis iiputalicn ue ſent 


the following letter to his friend in the city of London. 


Der Sir, 5 
Finding to my great ſurprize, that the cauſe and manner o 
© my reſigning the ocals, is groſly miſrepreſented in the city 
© as well as that the moſt gracious nd ſpontaneous marks of his 
© majeſty's approbation of my ſervices, which marks followed 
© my reſignation, have been infamouſly traduced as a bargain 
for my — the public, I am under a neceſſity of declar- 


ing the truth of both theſe facts, in a manner which Jam ſure 


© no gentleman will contradict. A difference of opinion with 


regard to meaſures to be taken againſt Spain, of the higheſt 


importance to the honour of the crown, and to the molt eſ- 
« ſential national iutereſts, (and this founded on what Spain had 
already done, not on what that court may farther intend to do) 
© was the cauſe of my reſigning the Seals. Lord Temple and 
I ſubmitted in writing, and ſigned by us, our moſt humble 


_ « ſentiments to his majeſty, which way Curr by the united 


© opinion of all the reſt of the king's ſervants, I re- 
« ſigned the Seals on Monday the 5th of this month, in order 
not to remain reſponſible for meaſures, which I was no longer 
allowed to guide. Moſt gracious public marks of his m. 
« jeſty's approbation of my ſervices followed my reſignation, they 
are unmerited and unſolicited, and I ſhall ever be proud to 
© have received them from the beſt of ſovereigns. | 
I will now only add, my dear Sir, that I have explained 
* theſe matters only for the honour of truth, not in any view to 
court return of conidence from any man, who with a credu- 
« lity, weak as it is injurious, has thought fit haſtily to with- 
draw his good opinion from one, who has ſerved his country 
with fidelity and ſucceis ; and who juſtly reveres the uprigcht 
and candid judgment of it, little ſolicitous about the centures 
of the capricious and the ungenerous. Accept my ſinc2:eft 
« acknowledgments for all your kind friendſhip, and believe me 
ever with truth and eſteem, 

October, 1761. My dear Sir, 

| * Your faithful friend, &c'. 

It was pretended that an anſwer was wrote to his letter, but 

no ſuch thing nad ever exiſtence. 
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his coming into the adminiſtration, and under his 
auſpices reſplendent with the return of Britiſh 
valour and ſucceſs, when his high and vigorous 
energy, ſeconded by divine providence, molded 
party into concord; and raiſed that tide of victory, 
conqueſt, and national felicity, which carried the 
arms and character of Great Britain to the higheſt 
ſummit of glory; moving her on, crowned with 
| honour, in a rapid and uninterrupted ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſs, to the firſt and higheſt ſeat of dignity and 
fame. Whoever truly conſiders the ſtate of things 
at the time of his reſignation, will not wonder at his 
being obliged to quit the helm of ſtate. The prin- 
cipal cities and incorporated tow1:s in Great Britain 
preſented him with addreſſes of thanks for his bril- 
liant, ſpirited, and upright adminiſtration. Never 
was miniſter ſo umverſally beloved, nor fo univer- 
ſally regretted. N 
The glorious and immortal victories and conqueſts 
atchieved while he guided the helm of ſtate, are im- 
printed in indelible characters on every mind, and 
will remain coæval with the exiſtence of our coun- 
try. He who had done ſo much, the people thought 
it ſcandalous to revile. There is no period in our 
hiſtory equal to his adminiſtration: no miniſter 
ever ſnone with ſuch integrity and virtue. He 
kept no levees; he ſaw no trifling company; was 
embarraſſed by no private connexions; was enga- 
ged in no intrigue. He never abuſed his power by 
preferring an undeſerving perſon: he deſpiſed thoſe 
idle claims of priority of rank, of ſeniority in ſitu- 
ation, when they were unſupported by ſervices, 
which alone could entitle them to public truſt: he 
confided in ability and worth wherever he found 
them, without any regard to wealth, family, 
parliamentary intereſt or connection. He de- 
teſted corruption. His foul was above meaneſs: 
little arts belong to narrow minds; his was 
extenſive, and ſoared to buſineſs of a more im- 
portant 
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important nature, by which he made his country 
great. Like a true Engliſhman, he was open, 
bold, free, and honeſt. He was punctual in his 
office, and ſuch was his attention to buſineſs, that 
the moſt minute occurrences 1n 1t paſſed not with- 
out his examination. He had wiſdom to 

plan, and courage to execute. He honoured the 


people, and liſtened to their united voice, which 


he was never afraid to bring to the ear of kis 
ſovereign. His ability and wiſdom ſpread terror 
throughout the enemy ; they preſerved harmony 
with our allies, and the faith of Great Britain was 


held inviolably ſacred. He exerted the power, and 


preſerved the dignity of Great Britain in a manner 
unexampled. He was afraid of no ſtate ; would 
brook with no affronts; was ever ready to reſent 
injuries. The public treaſure he applied, as far as 
his direction extended, to the public intereſt. He 


never ſought to avoid a war, in order to apply the 


ſums neceſſary for carrying it on, to the preſerva- 
tion of his power in the miniſtry. His early and 


vigorous reſolution for attacking Spain is the 


ſtrongeſt proof of it. Conſcious of his own honeſty 
and integrity he never ſought to conceal any part of 
his conduct; but, on the contrary, was always 
ready and forward to lay all his meaſures before the 
public. He ſpoke his mind freely on all occaſions. 
He neither diſſembled nor encouraged diſſimulation; 
and yet he was of ſuch unſhaken ſecrecy, chat, dur- 
ing the whole of his adminiſtration, he gave no 
opportunity to the moſt willing of diſcovering his 


deſigns to the enemy. In his hours of leiſure he 


converſed with men of knowledge and experience: 
he ſought information; and by it, together with 
his own unwearied aſſiduity and amazing penetra- 
tion, he regulated the great machine of govern- 
ment; ever attached to the intereſt of the people 
and the honour of the crown. In a word, he 
was the ſpirit of the war, the genius of England, 
and the comet of his age. INDEX. 
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RMY obſervation formed 18 
Amherſt, gen. goes againſt 

* Loviſboure 80 
Crown Point, c. 109 
— — Takes Montreal 127 
Abercrombie, gen. deſeated at Ticon- 
deroga 53 


B | ak 
Battles, of Lowoſchutz 20. 


of Ri- 
chenberg 21. of Prague 21, of 
Colin ibid. of Haſtenbeck 29. off 
Cape Francois 36. of Roſbach 4.1. 
of Breſlaw ibid. of Ticonderoga 
53- of St. Cas 72. of Crevelt 
73. of Sanderſhauſen ibid. of 
Meer 74. of Lanwerhagen 75. 
of Zorndorff 78. of Hohkirchen 
do. of Abraham near Quebec — 2 
of Wandewaſh 115. off Bellei 
118. of Zullic hau ac, of Cun- 
ner ſdorff 121. of Bergen 124. of 
Minden ibid. of Glatz 128. ef 
Lignitz 129. of Torgau 130. of 
Corbach 131. of Exdorffzbid. of 
Warburg ibid. of Campen 132. 
of Hoenhover 133. 


| Boſcawen, adm. goes againſt _ 


bourg 
Receives the thanks of che 
' houſeof commons 92" 
Defeats de la Clue 117 
Buſey, gen. joins Lally 89 


Huſſey, M. de, comes to England to 


treat of a peace 138 
Contents of that negoci- 

ation ibid, &c, 
His fineſſe and policy 
143 


Brereton, major, attacks gen. _ 


714 
Bengal, affair of the Dutch in that 
kingdom 116 


Broglio, duke of, commands the 


French army 131 


Bute, carl of, made ſecretary of bow 


132 
Belleiſie, ile of, taken 135 
C 
Coates, adm. ſent to Jamaica 19 

Convention of Cloſter Seven 2 
—— Remarks on it 45 


— Broke by the French 44 


Cumberland, duke of, appointed com- 


mander of the army of obſervation 
18, refigns 44. 
Cherbourg, harbour of, 6eftroyed 71 
St. Cas, Engliſh, repulſed there 2 
Caſlel befiegrd — 
Cumming; Mr. projects the . 
tion againſt Senegal 83 


Crown Point abandoned roy 
Caillaud, major, his bravery 112, Ec. 
Coote, col. takes the command in che 
Eaſt-Indies — 115 
Clue, de la, taken — 117 
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Credit, French, ruined 12 5 
\ Engliſh, in very high eſteem 
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Colberg taken by the Ruſſians 134 
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Dreſden, its ſuburbs burnt 82 
David, Fort St. taken 87 
Dutch, their illicit traffic or 
their ſcheme in Bengal de- 
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Dumet, iſle of, e — 128 
Dominique, iſle ot, taken 135 


European powers affected by Mr, Pitt 


Embden taken from the French — 
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command ot the French army 95 
Elliot, capt. _ Thurot 119 


Fox made 8 of ſtate IT 
—— Reſigns —_ 14 
—— Made paymaſter 26 
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35 
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F amily compact 142 
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George II. king of 3 dies 132 
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Hawke, adm. eeftroys the French 


ſhips at Rochfort — 49 
Defeats Conflans off Belleiſle 
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ieee lord, ſlain — 52 
Hoplon, gen. dies at Guadaloupe 110 
Havre bombarded — 117 
Holmes, com. his ſucceſs in the Weſt- 
Indies 127 
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8 


9 
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Negociation for a peace between Mr. 
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Pitt cifzovers the family compact 


and che deſigns of Spain 143 
—— — Rc:iurns her ofte:ifive memorial 


144 


The negociation breaks off 16:4 
He prepares for war 


145 

His motion over-ruled 146 
— —Reſigns ibid 
An annuity ſettled on him ibid 


Ass letter in vindication of his 

conduct — 147 
Iii noured with the thanks of 

the people for his ſervices 148 
— — His character — ilid, Ec. 
Pococke, adm. engages the French 
fleet in the Eaſt Indies 87 2g 115 


Parliament modelled by Mr. Pelham 


16 

Unan'mity there — 22 
Pruſſia, k ing of, reſpected in England 
20 41 


His letter to M. 
_ DF Argens a— 
Prague befieged 21, 
Pondicherry taken — 127 
P:1deaux, pen. killed 109 
Polllier, major, account of him 1121 
Peace, offers ol, by Great Britain and 


— 12 


Siege raiſed 22 


Prufha — 226 
Du Queſne, his flect raken 
Du Queſne, fort, taken — 54 


Quebec, expedition againſt 95, &c. 

Taken — 108 

Beſieged and reheved 127 
R 


 Rochfort, expedition againſt 29 
8 


Stevens, com. ſent to Aſia 19, 86 


Schweidni:z taken by the Auſtrians 41 


By the Pruſſians 76 
— By the Auſtrians 134 


— 


Sonneſtein taken —— 80 


Senegal, account of the expedition 
againſt | — 84 
Supplies in 27595 91760, 126 


WIlam Henry, fort, taken 


—— 


Sackville, lord George, his e 
at Minden — 125 
Spain, king of, dies. 126 


Span ſh demands made by M. de 


Buſſey — 143 
Stanley, Mr. goes to France 1338 
Returns — 


142 


Treaty (firft) with Pruſſia — 12 


Second, with ditto 65 
Troops ſent to Germany — 71 
__ Ticonteroga, the Engliſh repulſed 52 
abandoned to general 


Amherſt — 109 
Temple, earl, made lord privy ſeal 
26 

—— Reſiens — 146 


Tories, their confidence in Mr. Pitt 


Acquieſce in the German war 
71 


117 
taken — 119 
W 


Thurot, his fleet equipped 


—— 


Winchelſea, earl of, made firſt lord of 
th: ad miralyy — 20 


40 
Wolte, gen. lands at Louiſbourgh 50 


—— Appointed commander ot the 
expedition againſt Quebec 95 
is letter to Mr. Pitt 97 
106 


—— His dcath and eulogium 
and note 108 

Mr. Pitt's motion for a monu- 
ment to be erected to his — | 


307 
His corpſe brought to England 


107 
Wandewafſh, firft battle — 115 
Second battle 127 


Y 
York, Duke of, goes with the expedi- 
tion againſt the coaſt of France 71 
Z | 


Zell, orphan houſe there burned 46 
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